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The Beclectic Educational Series. 
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VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Descriptive Circulars will be Sent to any Address on Application. 


1. Ready Jan. 1.st: Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Revised. By A. 
ScHUYLER, LL.D. 12mo. Halfroan,396pp. Introduction and sample 
copy price, $1. Exchange price, 60 cents. 

2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. By Jas. E. 
Murpoc#, Actor and Teacher of Elocution. An invaluable aid te every 
teacher of reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1. 

8. New Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. Entirely new maps 
text, and pictorial illustrations. Incomparably superior; the latest an 
best. Already introduved into the Public Schools of St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, Burlington, Hot Springs, Charlotte, 
N. C., Petersburg, Va., and 100 other cities and towns. 

4. White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series, 

5. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 


6. Thalheimer’s General History, Revised. Enlarged and improved 
by the addition of new matter. Sample copy and Introduction price, 
$1.20. Exchange price, 75 cents. - 


The Popular Standards: 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Speller. 
Ray’s New Arithmetics and Algebras. 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics. 
Harvey’s Revised Grammars. 
Holbrook’s Normal Grammars. 

Eclectic History of the United States. 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 

Kidd’s New Elocution. 

Smith’s English Literature. 

Gregory’s Political Economy. 

Andrew’s Manual of the Constitution. 
Schuyler’s Series of Mathematics. 
Schuyler’s Principles ot Psychology, Etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York, 


BELLS 


For Churches, Fire Alarm and Schools. 


These bells are cast from a com- 
posite metal—in part steel—used only 
by ourselves, and are entirely differ- 
ent from all other bells. The prices 
much less than that of the copper and 
tin bells. They are fine toned, can be 




















Our Bell Catalogue, with full de- 


plication. Address 
J. B. MERWIN, 


A Revolution in Rhetoric Teaching. 





Just Published, One Volume, 12mo, pp. cxl., 673. 


Bardeens Complete khetoric. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES, 


1, The main principles developed under CONVERSATION and LETTER WRIT- 


NG. 
2. Fulland Practical Treatment of these Important Subjects. 
3. Under the Essay, Defiuite Direction for Original Composition. 
4. Under ORATORY, Extempore Speech, Delivery and Voice-Culture. 
5. Preliminary Treatment of the SENTENCE, from point of view strictly 
Rhetorical. , 
6. The clearest exposition yet given of PUNCTUATION. 
7. A Multitude of ILLUSTRATIONS, largely by Amusing Anecdotes. 
8. All Important Principles enforced by PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 
9. Abundant TopICAL ANALYSIS, with full index and Glossary. 


As editor for ten years of THE SCHOOL BULLETIN, and as author of 
“Common School Law,’ ‘Verbal Pitfalls,” ‘‘“Roderick Hume, the Story of a 
New York Teacher,’ etc., etc., Mr. Bardeen has won an acknowledged repu- 
tation for keen insight, pungent style, and apt illustration. These qualities 
are manifest upon every page of this volume, to which he has for a long time 
devoted his best energies; and the book may safely be recommended, not 
only as the most comprehensive, but also as the most interesting treatise 
upon the subject. 


Specimen copy sent to any teacher, post-paid, for examination, on receipt 
of $1.00. . Address ; ~— ; ° 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


HENRY B. CARRINGTON, General Agent, 
32 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


'PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Publishers and Dealers in 
Educational Apparatus and Material 
Publishers of 
|Prang’s American Text Books of 

Art Education. 





THE INDUCTIVE 


EDUCATIONL SERIES. 


This popular series of school books includes 


wines Epanenive fee psp of “‘“ used ny So leading cities 
? try. i a wi op- 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar, tion than all other eystemis enited. ‘oT 
Ridpath’s Grammar - School | Prang’s Natural History Series for 
History of the U.S. Schools. 
Ridpath’s Academic History of : ; ? 
the U. S. Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing) Prang’s Natural History Series for 
Tablets. inane s Children. 
Smith’s Practica usic Rea er. Intended to be used for Supplementary Reading. 











heard as far as copper and tin bells entday. They are fresh, original, and progrcs- 
of same size, and are equally durable. | and methods. They are brief and comprehensive 


‘scription and prices, sent free on ap-| Priced texts published. 


No. 11 N. 7th St., - St. Louis, MO, | Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, IIL; St. Louis, Mo. 


First Lessons in Philology. : 
Lyman’s Historical Chart. Prang’s Trades and Occupations. 
Splendidly illustrated for Object Teaching. 


The above books are really adapted to the 
| wants and possibilities of the school of the pres- Prang’s Color Chart. 
For teaching, Color in Primary Schools. 
anufacturers of 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials for 
thee 2 Schools and Colleges. 
JONES BROS. & CO., Publishers | THE PRANG HDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
7 Park Street, - Boston. 


| sive throughout, fully up with the times in matter 


| and directly to the point. They are very sub- 


attractive books, and are the lowest 


| stantial an 





Sap Liberal rates for Examination and Intro- 
duction. Descriptive circulars sent on applica- 
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Health and Happiness. 
DO AS OTHERS 

Four $ “uve aon 3 

Kidneys disordered? 


brought from m™. ve, asit 





sae 


Hie ou Bright's Disease? 


a cured me when iny water was just 
and then like blood,” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 
Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort ist 
ever used, Gives al: jate 
Dr. Phill hillip C. Ballou, deakten, Vt. 


Have Hoots Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort — me of chronic Liver Diseases 


after I 
Rony Wart < Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is TS Mion Back lame and aching? 
anor Wort, (1 bottle) cured | me when I wasso 

had to roll out of bed.” 

O. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have wou Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after yea oe Ganmocetel Goer ng. Its worth 
$l0a vox. Hodges, W 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.’ 
Nelson Fairchild, 8t. Albans, Vt. 


e you Malaria? 
“Kidne: Hav has done better than any other 
remedy Thave ever one in 7 practice.” 
Dr. R. K. ¢ , South Hero, Vt. 


iliamstown, West Va. 


“Kidney- wi has done me more good than any 
other remedy I pave ever taken 
Mrs. J. T. Gallow ay , Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 


“Kidne vores permanent l 


y cured me of dipeding 
—_ =. 


Kline recommended it to m 
WT, Horst, Cashier M M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort curea me a AS i re ~ n up to 
die by physicians and I had suffered Meine 
bridge M Matcolm, West Bat 


Ladies, are you suffering? 
“Kidney- -Wort cured ine of peculiar trouvles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. amoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would B Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


aKIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 


EUROPE "wom 


Send fr peste Cirevler, Free, Reais(er 
NEWses. Only ‘oc. Useful, durable and 


JEL, Franklin n Sq., Bos 
ornamental. Free by mail. ee Wanted 


EXCURSIONS 

1884 
A Manudte Attachment in sane of 
_EDW.P. Pe FORBES, Patentee, Hartford Conn 


Combining unequalled advantages 
_tarly. E, TOUR 
Gold put upon any Sewing Machine 





h' SPECIFIC FOR 


Epilepsy, 


| First look at the character of 
our advertisements, then the 
variety of them. Teachers will 
get the cost of this journal for a 
year a half-dozen times over out 
of almost any single column of 
| our advertising pages. Thenlook 
at the extent of these advertise- 
ments, and you begin to realize 
what a value our patrons put 
upon the teachers of the country 
who are building up the new 
nation. 





Pour in the petitions to Con- 
gress to pass the “Blair Bill” to 
educate the people. 

Count us on the side of large 
appropriations from the National 
Treasury to help educate the il- 
literates, and so save the nation. 

WRITE to the Senators and 

Members of Congress and ask 
them to vote for the “Blair Bill” 
to appropriate money to educate 
the illiterates. 
4 WE can well afford to pass the 
“Blair Bill” to appropriate money 
to educate the illiterates. Edu- 
cation pays. 
is cheaper to educate than to ar- 
rest, convict, and punish and oth- 
erwise care for the illiterates. 














WE should vot care to be num- 
bered among those who put ob- 
stacles in the way of an appropri- 
ation to relieve this nation of the 
illiteracy that is growing all the 
time, in spite of the best efforts 
yet made to educate the people. 

No ONE is thoroughly fit to 
teach who does not warmly love 
the young, does not admire them, 
and watch with delight the unfold- 
ing of their powers, and in his 
heart bow with asort of reverence 
before their undeveloped poten- 
cies. 





——______ pee —_______ 


THIS nation comes very near 


8 Convul- 4, |, ‘ 
<< a alting rising to the level of both its op- 


NERVIN 


CUTHE GREAT): 
MERVE) Tee 


sia, Nervousness, 
(GOMER) =": 


Rheumatism, 
Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prost ration, 
ney Troubles and Irregularities. 50 
Sample Testimonials. 
se Nerv ine is doing wonders.” 
O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 
“I feel it my duty to recor recommend it.”” 
Langhlin, C clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians alle. 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
aw@-Correspondence freely answered 


THE DR, $, A. RICHMOND MED, 00., ST. JOSEL, XO, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


LORD, STOUTENBAUGH & CO., 
Agents, Chicago, Ill. 


$5 A Day ccning*t: $2 —_ 2 Free 


- — General Agency, 159 Hu oT 


Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 
ism, Opium Eat- 
ing, Syphillis, 
Scrofula, Kings 





























portunity and its responsibility 
in the discussion and passage of 
the “Blair bill” or its equivalent, 
to appropriate money to educate 
the illiterate, that menace both 
the peace and prosperity of the 
people. 





WE hope teachers and school 
officers will send us in promptly, 
‘reports of what has been done at 
the annual meetings, so that we 
may chronicle this progress 
which is being made,to better 
the condition of the school sys- 
tems of all these States. 

We shall be glad to publish, 
more than we have done, extracts 
from letters bearing upon these 
points, in the future. 





Ignorance costs. It | 


Twin Foes to Life 


Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate each other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul —o en 
Billous gm di , aa’ 
ious Fever, Jaundice 8 

paeey Diseases, Piles, Thetuediion: 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are amend the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels. 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be main- 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and stomach must be stimulated and 
strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish this restorative work better 
than any other medicine. They are 
searching and thorough, yet mild, in their 
purgative action. They ‘do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect of other cathartics. 
Withal, they possess special properties, 
diuretic, hepatic and tonic, of the highest 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


All diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER’s PILLS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as well as consti- 
pation—are beneficially controlled by 
AYER’s PILLs, and for the stimulation 
of digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two of 
AYER’S PILLS daily, after dinner, will do 
more good than anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYER’s PILLS are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, customarily 
prescribe them. 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
[ Analytical Chemists } 
For sale by all Druggists. 


THE TEACHER’S CHOICE. 
Thompson’s Teacher’s Examiner. 


STILL MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 
REVISE!) AND ENLARGED—A 


PRESS FOR 
1884. 


Tue EXAMINER is a 























having been prepared for 
teachers and those fitting 
i} themselves to teach, and 
ut is also adopted to the use 
fof Common and High 
i Schools, for daily, weekly 


at and monthly reviews. It 
» embraces a general re- 
view of the enol 

branches, in a series 

# ques:ions and mae: 
History, Grammar, Civil 
Government, Coe rveical 
Orthography, sical 
Geography, Readin es 
Physiology, Writing, 
Arithmetic, Philosophy, 
Astronomy and Botany, 


1. Every teacher should procure a copy of the 
Examiner. 

2 It contains over 5,000 important questions and 
answers. 

3- The work is endorsed by the best educational 
- “ the country. 

Over 40,,00 copies have already been sold in 

the United States and Canada. 

5. Nothing like it for reviews and test- work, and 
it is being used in many schools. 

6. The price of the Examiner is not exorbitant, 
but within the reach of all. 

7. If you are dreading an examination, purchase 
a Cony, of this book; it will guide you safely 


throu; 
& the Teacher’s Examiner will be mailed to 
any address, postpaid, on receipt of gm. $1.50. 
EACHERS, I Pe have anew book on English 
and American Literature, just from the press. en- 
tiled ‘SKETCHES OF ENGLIS AND 
AMERI' AN LITERATURES ’” 

This is a very useful work. In alphabetical or- 
der, it mentions the time of birth and death (if 
dead) of each writer; his birth-place; where he 
died; where educated; his family connections, 
whether good or bad; his career in life, whether 
moral or immoral, and the most important works 
he has written. This excellent treatise will also 
be mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, $1.50. Address 

ALBERT H. THOMPSON, 
No. 12, 3d Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ho, For Texas! 


THE PROMISED LAND OF TEACHERS. 


The State of Texas having recently increased 
her School Fund until it is the largest of any in 
the Union, offers superior inducements to first- 
class teachers, to fill the many good situations in 
the schools now being established throughout the 
State. Situations secured through ‘eachers’ 
Texas Employment Bureau. Send for application, 

BL LACK & PAULIS, Managers, 
P. 0. Block, Moore Ave. 





Terrell, ‘Texas. 


= lady’s fancy box with 26 articles and 
FREE 2 ‘a e book illustrating games, tricks, 
end 10¢. to pay postage. 
E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., N. Y. 
























CATARRA oncim BALM 


Causes no Pain, 
Gives Relief at 
Once. Thorough 
Treatment will |! 
Cure. Not a Lig- 
uid or Snuff. Ap- 
ply with Finger, 
Give it a Trial. 
FEVER Scents cy maitteeis: 
=LY BROS. oem, Oswego, N Y. 


THE SOUTHERN SANITARIUM, 


Formerly known as the ‘‘Atlanta Water Cure,” 
offers inducements and advantages for the Sick to 
come and get well, possessed by no other Hygienic 
Institution in the country. tlanta is justly con- 
sidered the ‘ Mecca of the South’’—and with its 
invigorating climate and the superior modern 
Therapeutics as practiced at this Sanitarium—no 
whether fr 


tered. 





rom the North, or the extreme 
South, need fail of being restored to health, unless 
suffering with organic lession: and even then he 
can, under our methods of treatment, have their 
days indefi ately prolonged. In conjunction with 
usual approved remedi ents we employ the 
celebrated Moliere Thermo-Electric Bath, or Im- 
roved Turkish, Russian, Roman and Electric 
v apor Bath, and some saggy, @ different kinds of 
Electric Water Baths, etc lso Massage treat- 
ment-—Swedish Movements by Machinery and 
Manual Operations by trained manipulators — 
Health-Lift and other Apparatus. Special atten- 
tion given to Diseases of Invalid Ladies, and 
Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and Diseases 
of the Kidneys, eo and Lungs. For particulars, 
address ROBERTSON, Atlanta Ga, 


$10. 00 not Canfederat eg t and * page stamp 


invali 








or" GREARY, 827 Brannan St, 8 San Francisco, 





OO PY. £I-G 
AND ENLARGING PICTURES 


In InpIA INK, WATER COLORS AND CRAYON, 
The largest and most complete house in the West. 
Nine Solar Cameras in use. Work delivered 
promptly. THe Unitep Starzs Puoto-Copy- 
ag obo. Cor. —, ans SOW EEL Be Chicago, 
Proprietor. 


4 PEE SENT FREE 


E want 50,000 new subscribers, at gues. fore wi 
known Literary and Family Paper, B 
ETCHES, and ay A at all — ay or ct it 
scome regular subscribers, 


ou 10 COL p aot =a Eg 
“a Tra 








cur ey ON pint 7 dag worry 
and will also sen Aga =| 
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as 
follows: —1 Thise ates. 
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ual in appearance to 
gi may “Wri ill wear for years 
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Sulinoast 
al Ladies’ * onea Gold 
egan' maga tt Bah 0 cparkiing Teretee Dia- 
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mond in the centre, wi ing ot Fine 
rich and res. 4 ‘Nickel Silver 
tons. Will wear for years and not tarnish. 
ae and eoicus eeu. weuitable for lady or 
a hare oe Bear in mind, we send 
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toca Be id, and Backl 
three mth, for on "cent ‘io et 


5 cents 
iss ioowune, is filled with snot reading matter, 
and freel Hustrated! Ly A 4 le semi- 


Premiums, for ont PEG cents! Either of the permiuoee ia 
ms, on Bae een er 0 ie ums 16 
rth double the yo For $1.0 wesend Back- 
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How to Make Money at Home: 


Information, Sample and Circulars, with cuts 
sent free to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
cents in silver, A rare chance to make 


ene * ~~ Tae 
Boston, Massy, 


0. Bex 3°93, 
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WE have been obliged to change 
the services of one or two of our 
mailing clerks, and as a conse- 
quence some of our editions were 
not mailed as early as they should 
have been. 

We hope to avoid this in fature. 

Do not fail to notify us by pos- 
tal card if the JOURNAL is not re- 


THE increase of wealth in Missouri 
during 1883, was $63,477,000. 

We ought to do considerable more 
than before for our schools and school- 
teachers. We ought at least to dou- 
ble the increase in the wages of our 
teachers over that made under the 
able administration of Dr. Shannon. 
The average increase of the last year 
of his administration for every teach- 
erin the State was $19.62 cts. We 
ought to double this for 1884. 


a 

THIS nation, purified to a cer- 
tain extent by the awful baptism 
of blood, and taught, too, that it 
is a “nation” freighted with a 
nation’s hope and a nation’s re- 
sponsibility, should not now dis- 
appoint expectation by withhold- 
ing the- money necessary to edu- 
cate illiterates. They plead with 
the »rayer of their darkness for 
light and help. 


r~ 
eee 


WE are glad to hear that school 
officers are cheerfully co-operat- 
ing with teachers to provide the 
schools with more tools to work 
with. 

Wherever the facts and argu- 
ments inregard to the necessity 
for these things have been pre- 
sented, they have attracted the 
attention of school directors, and 
provision should be made to pur- 
chase and pay for these helps at 
the annual meeting. 

Teachers themselves can do 
vastly more work, and it adds a 
hundred per cent. in value to the 
wages, both by the greater amount 
of work that can be done, and the 
better work our teachers can do. 

Children need maps and globes 


to help fix their attention, and to 
locate cities, rivers, mountains, 
lakes, &c. 

It is a move in the right direc- 
tion. 








Don’t forget that the National 
Educational Association will meet 
at Madison, Wisconsin, July 15th 





ceived regularly and promptly. 


to 18th, 1884. 


J 





$77,000,000!! 


HE bill appropriating $77,000,- 
000 for education passed 


the Senate April 7th. Yeas, 33; 
Nays, 11. Now then let the peti- 


tions pour into the House of 


Representatives. 
ee te 


PRoF. JOHN Fiske, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,is to deliver two 
courses of lectures in St. Louis, 
on “The Story of the American 
Revolution,” commencing Friday 
evening, March 28, in Memorial 
Hall, at Washington University ; 
others following Tuesdays and 
Fridays, the Secoud Course end- 
ing Friday, May 9. 

Tickets for both courses can be 
obtained at Hildreth’s. at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and of Profes- 
sor Snow at tbe University. 

It is desired by these merely 
nominal admission fees to enable 
every person in the city interes- 
ted in this important study to 
profit by these lectures. 

The lectures will begin prompt- 
ly at 8 o’clock. 





BUILD a new school house to 
generate a new centre of intelli- 
gence for a new camping ground 
of truth, light and brotherly love 
wherever is needed. Let the 
community build for itself wher- 
ever it has the means and the 
need; if notable to do this then 
the State should build it; if it 
cannot, or will not, the Nation, 
aye, the Nation should build it, to 
insure the welfare, safety, pros- 
perity of its citizens. 

The rights and the duties of all 
citizens coincide and are mutually 
strengthened by this policy. Itis 
planting the school house to pre- 
vent and forestall the jail and the 
almsbouse. It is saving the chil- 
dren from growing up as crimi- 
nals and paupers. It is sure to 
prove an arsenal from which good 





citizens wil! graduate. 
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MISSOURI. 


—_— 


S* Louls Society of Pedagogy 
recently resolved in favor of 


a@ compulsory educational law, and 
petitioned the School Boards to 
endeavor to secure the passage 
of such a law subject to optional 
adoption by vote of each city or 
county. 


THE six largest local amounts 
of school apportionment this year 
‘are as follows: St. Louis City, 
'for 106.372 children, #83.055; St. 
Louis county, 10,481 children, $8,- 
18340; Jackson county, 28,525 
children, $22,272; Buchanan coun- 
ty, 18 688 children. $14,591.40; Sa- 
line county, 10987 children, $8,- 
578 50; and Greene county, 11,453 
children, $8,942.40. 


—_— 


THE scheol meetings to be held 
in April in Missouri, will be more 
largely attended than ever before, 
and in a number of places provis- 
ion will be made to run the schools 
from six to eight months, instead 
of three,as has been the case 
heretofore. Estimates will also 
be made to cover the expenses of 
black-boards, maps, globes and 
of the tools so necessary for the 
teachers and pupils to work with. 

LEXINGTON. Mo., is proud of its 
three public schools, one high 
school, three seminaries for young 
ladies and one academy for young 
men. The academy has recently 
received an endowment of eight 
acres of land and $1,000 in money 
from Mr. Stepen G. Wentworth, 
and $2,500 from citizens for a dor- 
mitory. 





| 
| 








INDIANA State Board of Educa- 
tion will hold examination for 
teachers’ license, beginning June 
17th, at Fort Wayne, Lafayette, 
Indianapolis, Terre Haute. Evans- 
ville, Muncie and North Vernon. 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL AT- 
TENDANCE, 


HE St. Louis teachers are on the 
move. 

The fact that nearly 50,000 of the 
children of the city are growing up in 
the school of vice and crime has al- 
ready been stated. 

The Pedagogical Society of St. Louis 
have had the matter under considera- 
tion, and have come to the conclusion 
that the remedy for this state of 
things is compulsory school attend- 
ance, with control by the educational 
authorities of reformatory institutions 
for the management of refractory and 
vicious pupils. Their views were em- 
bodied in the following report which 
was presented to a meeting recently 
held at the Board room, and the re- 
port was adopted : 

Your committee would respectfully 
report as follows, viz.: 

The problem given: was to devise 


may be necessary for him to have that 
the common weal may be secured, if 
the same cannot be secured by his own 
exertions. Andon this ground alone 
is taxation for public education tena- 
ble. 

The public schools have been formed 
by the State for its own protection 
and assistance, and if not accepted 
voluntarily by individuals, it is the 
further right and duty of the State to 
compel attendance, under proper lim- 
its of age and scholarship, in some ef- 
ficient school, public, parochial or pri- 
yate. 

The active co-operation of everyone 
interested in the suppression of hood- 
lumism, child labor and ignorance is 
required. 

In view of the above facts we would 
most respectfully request your honor- 
able board to labor to secure the pas- 
sage ofalaw embodying the above 
idea, leaving its adoption to theoption 
of each city or county. 





some practical method of caring for [Signed] BEN BLEWETT, 

those pupils whose peculiar habits and T. R. VICcKRoy, 

character seemed to render them unfit C. H. Evans, 

associates for the mass of children. Committee. 
After mature consideration of this |/ pe 


question, we are firmly convinced that 
alaw making attendance on school 
obligatory and placing the reforma- 
tories under the control of the educa- 
tional department of a community 
is its only solution. 

Our argument is briefiy this, viz.: 
The force of the law back of the pres- 
ent system would largely reduce the 
lawless spirit among those now trou- 
blesome ; and undersuch an arrange- 
ment an offence against the school 
government would be an offence 
against the law and would make the 
offender liable to its penalty. 

To gain this and other still more 
important results which would come 
from acompulsory law, we recommend 
that the following memorial be pre 


sented to the honorable school board: | 








THOSE who have any doubt as 
to the necessity for “Federal Aid” 
to help educate the illiterates, 
should read the address of Hon. ' 
J. L. M. Curry, L.L.D., before the 
Inter-State Educational Conven- 
tion at Louisville, Ky., on “Na- 
tional Peril and Remedy.” 

Dr. Curry says, “the South had 
in 1870, 4,159,216 illiterates, and 
in 1880, 4,715,395—an increase of 
over one-half million—in spite of 
the educational activities of the 
intermediate ten years. 





Dr. CuRRY says, in his Lonis- 
ville address, that “the total num- 
ber of illiterates of voting age in 
the slave-holding States in 1870, 


The St. Louis Society of Pedagogy | Was 1 354,974, an increase of illit- 
would respectfully call your attention | erate of 187,671.” 


to the fact that, though the States | 
have provided liberally for the main- | 


tenance of public schools that they 
might avoid the evils incident toa 
population ignorant and untrained in 
the requirements of a successful citi- 
zenship, yet their full purpose is de- 





—~eusuer 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.’ 


OR more than a month past, the 
Sedalia Democrat has kept up 
an incessant war on the’ Normal 


| Schools. We quote a few sentences 
| from one of its labored editorials on 


feated by the large number of child-| this subject: 


ren put to work too soon, or, as street | 
gamins, forming the germ of a hood- | 


lum pest. 

The results from this condition are 
evident : 

First—A distinct class kept in ignor- 
ance. 

Second—Child labor usurping the 
place of adult labor, 

Third—The lowering cf the physi- 
cal and moral vigor of the community 
consequent on child labor. 

Fourth—A criminal class nurtured 


in a listless opposition to all demands | 


of society. 
It is the function of the State to 
provide for the individual whatever 


‘‘We cannot see the justice of the 
| State training up men and women to 


|}any particular trade or profession, 


| whereby they may beable to obtain 
| lucrative employment. Newspapers 
| benefit the people and the State as 


where they could learn their trades 
at the expense of the tax payers?’’ 

The writer of the above extract is 
either grossly ignorant of the educa- 
tional history of this country, and, 
especially of his own State, or else he 
presumes upon the ignorance of his 
readers. The whole drift of his ed- 
itorials is to excite prejudice against 
the Normal Schools, and create the 
impression that the only technical ed- 
ucation attempted by the State, is in 
the direction of the one profession of 
teaching. He would have us believe 
that teachers, as a class, are favored 
above other citizens. 

Itis a well known fact, that the 
State of Missouri also appropriates 
money from the public treasury for 
the training of lawyers, doctors, min- 
ing engineers, civil engineers, book- 
keepers, farmers and artists. A pro- 
fessional school for each of these oc- 
cupations is now maintained at the 
State University, and yet the Dem- 
ocrat would have us believe that the 
teacher is the only recipient of the 
State’s bounty in this respect. Is 
this honest? It is true, as the Dem- 
ocrat states, that no “free school of 
journalism’’ has yet been established 
by the State; but readers of that pa- 
per have daily cause to regret the fact, 
Had such a school been established 
twenty years ago, we would to-day 
have fewer exhibitions of the very 
singular type of journalism which 
calls forth this review. 

The Democrat is mistaken in 
supposing that any vf our profes- 
sional schools are “free schools.” 
The State contributes to their support 
in order to diminish the cost of tech- 
nical education. In a certain sense, 
the Normal Schools are less free than 
the others. A student cannot enter 
one of them without pledging himself 
to teach. No other professional 
school in the State imposes such a 
condition of admission. 

Why are the Nermal Schools sin- 
gled out as the object of this attack? 
The answer is plain. Our public 
school system is firmly established 
on constitutional provisions. Open 
attacks upon it have become not only 
useless, but unpopular, and its oppo- 
nents now seek by indirection what 
they dare not attempt openly. Look 
at the facts. The County Superin- 
tendency which was once the life of the 
system, has been wiped out, and the 
schools of the counties left without 
supervision. The County Teachers’ 
Institute as a legally recognized 





|much as school teachers do; yet we 
have never heard of any one wanting 
| to establish free schools for the express 
purpose of training young men and 
women for the duties of journalism. 
Lawyers have to attend private col- 
leges to obtain their technical educa- 
tion, and have never asked the State 
to establish free law schools. So 
with the trades. Whoever heard of 
a school for blacksmiths or carpenters, 





means of inciting toa higher profes- 
sional skill, has been abolished, ex- 
cept in a single county. The Normal 
Schools, the last remaining source of 
vitality to the district school, have 
for ten years been marked for destruc- 
tion; but in spite of the abuse and 
bitter opposition of such men as the 
present editor of the Democrat, they 
have grown in favor with the people 
of the State. 

Through the faithful and zealous 








work done by the hundreds of teach- 
ers sent out by them, their influence 
is rapidly extending, and will soon 
reach every village, hamlet and 
neighborhood in the State. They are 
daily adding to the efficiency and 
prosperity of the public schools, and 
are thus bringing to the very door- 
step of the farmer, the mechanic and 
the laborer, the full benefits of a free 
elementary education. This answers 
the question, ‘‘Why are the Normal 
Schools singled out as the object of 
attack?” In order that the people 
may see the difference between then 
and now, the following is quoted 
from an editorial published in the 
Democrat three years ago: 

“Nor would it be any excuse for neg- 
lecting this building were it true that 
our Normal School policy was not 
founded in wisdom. That question 
was long ago disposed of. The Nor- 
mal Schools are errevocably a part of 
our system. TheState now has the 
same right to kill the system by neg- 
lect that the unnatural mother has 
to starve her off-pring, and no greater; 
but otherwise the state must hold fast 
and stick by its bargain. The Nor- 
mal School system is a fixed, immov- 
able and indestructable feature in the 
present and future policy of the State. 

The education of teachers and chil- 
dren is now as much apart of the 
Missouri system of government as 
the Judiciary department; and the 
perfection of the one is a most import- 
ant aid to the perfection of the other. 
To neither can necessary appropria- 
tions be denied by the Legislature 
without more or lessinjury to the 
best, highest, and most lasting inter- 
ests of the State.” 





Dr. CURRY says, “the illiteracy 
of six million citizens is more 
perilous than a Confederate army 
thundering at the gates of the 
Capital. That army was conquered 
and dissipated in four years. II- 
literacy unchecked covers gener- 
ations—it is a festering cancer—a 
clinging curse. It begets no no- 
ble deeds; it never caused any 
good ; it appeals to baser passions 
and brutal instincts; renders its 
victims insensible to their degra- 
dation.” 


ANDAMUS proceedings have 
been commenced in the 


Supreme Court against Geo. L. 
Osborne, Principal of the Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Mo., by 
Mr. H. F. Olark of that place. 

Clark’s daughter has been 
dropped from the rolls of the 
school for refusal to comply with 
the regulations adopted for the 
government of students. The ob- 
ject of the suit is to compel her 
restoration. 

This suit will determine the im- 
portant question, whether our 


Normal Schools and University 
are mere local public schools to 
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berun in accordance with the 
whims and prejudices of a few in- 
dividuals who happen to reside 
within the corporate limits of the 
towns in which these schools are 
situated; or, State institutions 
created for the general good, and 
clothed with adequate authority 
for securing that end, while, at 
the same time, guarding the mor- 
als and good name of the hum- 
blest student in attendance. 

The school at Warrensburg is 
being conducted on the theory 
that it isa State school for the 
training of teachers only ; and that 
those who enroll themselves as 
students there, have no time to 
waste at roller skating rinks, bil- 
liard tables, public dancing balls, 
or drinking saJoons. 

Mr. Clark don’t like this, and 
avails himself of the undoubted 
right of the American citizen—an 
appeal to the courts. Now, we 
shall speedily see whether the 
school in question was created 
for the benefit of the State at 
large, or for the exclusive use of 
half a dozen malcontents in War- 
rensburg. 





STRONG BACKING. 





HE Committee of the St. Louis 
Pedagogical Society, in their 
correspondence with the leading edu- 
cators of the country, in regard to the 
advisability and necessity of a law for 
compulsory school attendance, receiv- 
ed very prompt and full answers en- 
dorsing the matter very strongly. 

The Secretary of President Elliot, 
of Harvard University writes as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘President Elliot directs me to say 
that he is in favor of compulsory at- 
tendance at Public Schools.” 

President Noah Porter, of Yale Col- 
lege, sums up the whole matter in the 
following letter : 

New HAVEN, Conn., Feb., 14, 1884. 

My DEAR S1r—I take it for granted 
that the only reason why the state is 
justified in taxing all its citizens for 
the support of public schools is that 
it may promote its true well-being, 
and perhaps defend itself from irrep- 
arable disaster. If this is to be as- 
sumed, then it is equally clear that it 
is not only its right, butits duty, to 
compel attendance under proper lim- 
its of age, scholarship on some effic- 
ient school, public, parochial or pri- 
vate. 

Very respectfully, 
NOAH PORTER, 

Two countries are represented in 
the following: 

COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON, N.J., March1, 1884.— 
Looking both to Great Britain and 
the United States, I am convinced 
that you will not get the whole people 
educated, except on a system of oblig- 
ator education, In many parts of. 


the old country, compulsory educa- 
tion has reached classes who would 
never have been educated on the vol- 
untary principle. 
JAMES McCosH, President. 

Prof. Waterhouse, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, in a strongly 
written communication to the com- 
mInittee, said: * * * ‘Ignorance is 
a perilous and expensive luxury. The 
labor riots of 1877, largely due to 
unfamiliarity with the simplest prin- 
ciples of political economy, cost, in 
loss of time and wanton destruction of 
property, an amount far exceeding the 
endowments of richest colleges. Ig- 
norance tends to increase poverty and 
crime. Itis better toeducate a child 
than to support a pauper or punish a 
culprit. The illiterate classes work at 
a dis-advantagein the industrial com- 
petitions of life. Skilled labor always 
commands higher wages and steadier 
employment. Educated dexterity dig- 
nifies and enriches the hand of toil.” 

From the State University of Mis- 
souri—but hold, the committee re- 


quested us to say nothing about that! 
a 
Dr. CurRRY, let it be remem- 


bered, is not only an ex-member 
of Congress, but he is also a 
L.LD. In bis Louisville address 
he said, “A perilous exigency is 
upon us. The Republic is in a 
death struggle with ignorance. 
To preserve the life of society is 
the first duty. Is self-preservation 
less an obligation in peace than 
in war? A government is bound 
to protect its own existence 
against any enemy that may as- 
sail it. Such amass of illiteracy 
as we have is worse than foreign 
invasion, and is a perpetual men- 
ace to the life and well being of 
Republican Institutions. Of the 
constitutionality of Federal Aid, 
there is hardly a loop to bring a 
doubt upon.” 





A CORRECTION. 


Sr. Louis, Dec. 12, 1883. 
Mr. J. B. Merwin, Editor AMERI- 

CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. 

Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sir: I was sorry to see, in a 
late issue, a very serious mistake in 
reference to the organization of the 
Chicago Manual Training School. 
is hardly necessary for me to say, that 
beyond good wishes and such sugges- 
tions and hints as I may be able to 
furnish to its managers, I have noth- 
ing to do with the school. The Presi- 
dent of its Board of Trustees is Mr. 
E. W. Blatchford, and the Director of 
the school is Prof. H. H. Belfield, a 
first-class teacher of wide experience. 
I have great confidence in these gen- 
tlemen, and in the success of their 
work. I should add that both have 
always been prompt and generous in 
their recognition of all they have 
learned from us. 

It is but due Mr. Belfield that you 





It! 


write him a personal letter of apology 
and explanation, and to correct the 
error without delay. 

You are at liberty to send this letter 
to Mr. Belfield, or to print it, as your 
judgment may suggest. Mr. Belfield’s 
address is care Chicago Manual Train- 
ing School. 

Respectfully, 
C. M. WoRDWARD. 

_ We immediately sent this letter to 
Prof. Belfield and Mr. E. W. Blatch- 
ford, President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Chicago Manual Training 
School, and were duly and freely for- 
given, especially as the item com- 
plained of had entirely escaped our 
notice until our attention was called 
to it. Weknew the fame of our St. 
Louis Manual Training School, in 
connection with Washington Uni- 
versity, had gone abroad in the land, 
and that the man who had worked 
out the problem of ‘‘Manual Training” 
and ‘intellectual culture” to a prac- 
tical and successful issue, would nat- 
urally and Mmevitably be sought for. 
If other leading cities and institutions 
who wish to establish and maintain a 
department of ‘manual training,’’and 
there seems to bea growing number 
of them, desire to secure the ser- 
vices of the man who “solved this 
problem” in St Louis, we are not to 
blame for it; and it is the most natural 
thing in the world for such items to 
get into this journal. 

If other cities have offered Prof. 
Woodward $4,000, or $5,000, or moreor 
less,to give them the benefit of his ex- 
perience in establishing a manual 
training school, it is slike creditable 
to them and to Prof. Woodward, and 
St l.ouis and Washington University 
show their good sense by holding on 
to Prof. Woodward and the Manual 
Training school. 

Dr. Laws seems to be the only man 
who is disturbed by the growing 
power and popularity of these manual 
training schcols. He sticks his head 
in the sand and oracularly declares 
that “the time and money devoted to 
manual training is wasted!” Poor old 
Dr. Laws. 

Prof. Belfield writes us that “the 
Chitago Manual Training School 
opened with 65 pupils, and it is al- 
ready crowded; but when fully equip- 
ed we can take 300 students. When 
you visit Chicago, come and see us.” 

TThanks—we shall do so. 

This is our ‘‘recantation’’or apology. 
We hope it will be accepted by both 
parties. 

Meantime if Chicago or Worcester 
or Baltimore or San Francisco, desire 
any “Suggestions or hints’ as to the 
establishing, maintaining or success- 
ful conducting of a ‘‘Manual Training 
School,” we feel bound to say they 
can be furnished—and good ones too 
—although we are not ‘“‘authorized”’ 
to do so. 

The item so justly complained of, 
stated that ‘‘the school will be under 
the direction of Prof. Woodward, of the 





St. Louis Manual Training School.”’ 





Dr. CURRY says, “not merely 
the South, but the whole Union, 
is imperilled by ignorant, and, 
therefore, controllable suffrage. 
In view of the inability of the 
South and these perillous possi- 
bilities, the patriotism of the 
country makes an appeal to the 
Government for prompt and ade- 
quate relief.” 





MANUAL TRAINING ITEMS. 


WRITER in the Farmer’s Re- 
view says: “A young man 


who is in earnest about being a 
good farmer, will be much aided 
in his purpose by a good course 
at one of the practical agricultural 
colleges; and the day is coming 
when every farmer will see the 
profitableness of paying higher 
wages to an intelligent young man 
with the advantages of a regular 
agricultural education and train- 
ing than to an ignorant man who 
dees not know any of the princi- 
ples underlying the manual labor 
which he is called upon to per- 
form.” 

MANUAL training in carpenter- 
ing has been established in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, public schools; and at 
the end of one term, according to 
report of a committee of the 
School Board of that city, “the 
boys had not only developed a 
taste and aptitude for handiwork, 
but showed by their standing in 
the regular studies that the train- 
ing of the hands had been an im- 
portant help in the other school 
work. 


THE higher classes of the St. 
Louis night schoo!s, pupils be- 
tween 16 and 19 years old, recent- 
ly made a creditable exhibition of 
free hand and mechanical draw- 
ings. The pupils selected: sub- 
jects from objects used in the 
trades they were employed at in 
day-time. 


SO 
THE Superintendent of Indian 
schools asks Congress to make 
an appropriation of $1,660,000 this 
year for all the expenses of Indian 
education, or about one-third of 


‘1the amount due the Indians under 


special treaties. The average at- 
tendance last year in these indus- 
trial schools was one-fifth larger 
than on previous year. The av- 
erage cost per pupil last year was 
$11.50 each month. | 
——+ Be 
THE work of completing the In- 
dian school at Lawrence, Kan., 
has been resumed, and will be 
ready to open on July Ist, at 
which time 400 Indian boys will 
be on hand to take an industrial 
education. 
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ROF. J. F. HOWELL, President 
of the State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, announces that the next 
meeting of the Association will be 
held June 17th, 18th, and 19th, at 
Morrilton, Conway County, on the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Rail- 
way, fifty miles from Little Rock. 
Free entertainment will be pro- 
vided for all members, and all 
railroads in the State will be asked 
for reduced rates. 

It is thought that this will be 
the most important educational 
meeting ever held in the State. 
Measures will be presented and 
discussed looking to the improve- 
ment of the school law by our 
next legislature. Most of the 
leading educators of the State 
have promised to attend and aid 
in the work. 

It is greatly desired that the 
Association be made a represen- 
tative body, and that every coun- 
ty in the State have at least one 
delegate. In addition to this we 
wish to enlist the co-operation of 
every teacher and school officer 
in Arkansas, and to secure as 
large an attendance as possible. 

We rely on your co-operation 
in making the Association a po- 
tent factor in the educational 
growth of the State and one 
whose influence and work shall 
be productive of grand results. 


—_——--- ,.e.2 





RECESS. 


(A paper read by W. T. Harris, be- 
fore the Department of Superintend- 
ents of the National Educational As- 
— at Washington, February 13, 

‘) 


N this age of reforms, one 
must not dismiss the subject 


of a proposed change without giv- 
ing careful consideration to its 
claimes. 

Itis obvious, on the other hand, 
that one should not adopt such 
proposed changes until after still 
more careful scrutiny of the 
grounds which led to the original 
adoption of the usage, for only by 
this can we discover how itis that 
those grounds areno longer valid 
against the removal of the usage 
whose right to exist is challeng- 
ed. 

Change is not reform, unless it 
secures or assists in securing bet- 
ter results from the whole system. 

It is easy to detect small evils 
and suggest reforms of those evils 
provided one leaves out of view 


es: fthe system. But only those 
reforms deserve to be adopted, 
which make the whole more efii- 
cient. 

It is, I suppose, the object of 
this Association of Superintend- 
ents, to discuss these proposed 
changes in the management of 
schools. A discussion of the ques- 
tion of the “recess” in school has 
been given its place on the pres- 


ent programme with a view to de-. 


velope at least some of the 
grounds for retaining or for abol- 
ishing that regulation. 

The recess as it exists and has 
existed, is the suspension or in- 
termission in the work of the pu- 
pil, arranged to take place at or 
near the middle of the forenoon 
session of three hours and simil- 
arly in the afternoon session. 

Within the school the pupil 
is supposed to be under asevere 
strain of discipline and attention 
to study. Regularity, punctual- 
lity, sile ce, conformity to rules 
as to sitting or standing—strict 
self-control on the part of the pu- 
pil, and a forced attention to 
his lesson or the recitation of 
his fellow pupils or the ex- 
planations of the teacher—all 
this produces a great tension 
of physical and mental powers. 
If it were continued too long, 
congestion would be produced, 
affecting the heart or brain or 
the digestive functions or some 
local nerve centre. Past exper- 
ience noting this fact has endeav- 
ored to avoid the danger by es- 
tablishing the recess. The pupils 
are all dismissed from the school 
building and removed from the 
school restraints for an interval 
of a few minutes. The pupilleav- 
es the close air ofthe school-room 
and rushes out into the pure air 
suddenly relieved from the cramp 
of muscles in sitting in a partic- 
ular position on a hard seat and 
relieved likewise from the cramp 


reform will replace recess with. 
It is clear that the question of 
justifying the recess as it exists, 
must be settled affirmatively by 
establishing the necessity for this 
relaxation of mental and bodily 
tension of school as often as once 
in an hour or an hour and a half, 
or in the negative by the demon- 
stration that a longer interval of 
tension will answer quite as well. 
(a) Ifschools were held one 
session per day and lasted from 
nine o’clock in the morning until 
four in the evening without inter- 
mission of any kind, it is easy to 
see that there would be a flagrant 
abuse of the health and strepgth 
of the body. The advocates of 
change do not recommend that. 
(b) If the school held two ses- 
sions per day, of one hour or one 
hour and a half each, it is equally 
clear to all that there need be no 
recess within either session of the 
school. (c) But for a session of 
three hours, or even two hours, 
most teachers now hold that there 
ought to be, for young children, a 
recess nearly in the middle of it. 
Besides this, the interval between 
the forenoon and afternoon ses. 
sions should be an hour at least. 
The recess should be from ten to 
twenty minutes long. All con- 
cede that theage of the pupil is 
very important. in determining 
this question. (a) For children 
of the kindergarten, aged from 
three to five years, there must be 
not only a recess every hour, or 
at least every ninety minutes, but 
there must be willingness to per- 
mit the children to go out of the 


Again atthe age of five or six 
years, the time of confinement to 
work should be brief, but there 
mayand should be more strict- 
ness in controlling the caprice or 





| casual necessity ofthe pupil. (c) 
For pupils in high scboot or in the 
higher classes of the grammar 


of nervous energy that has been | schools there may be atwo hour’s 


diverted from natural functions 


‘session without recess. 


school-room at other times. (b)| 





of digestion,circulation and secre: | Those who propose to abolish 
tion, and concentrated on the con- | recess, seem in their arguments 
cious processes of attention and |to ignore the validity of the ob- 
obedience to the external com-| viousphysical reasons forits es- 
mands of the teacher orto his own tablishment, and to advocate the 
self-imposed industry. | change on the grounds of conve- 

The chief use of the recess is |nience and of moral results. It 
its complete suspension of the is argued that the recess is aseri- 
tension of the will power and the ous drawback in the way of pre- 
surrender to caprice fora brief! serving the tone of discipline in 
interval. Any form of calisthen-|the school-room. It is also in- 
ics or gymnastic exercises is, | jurious to the morals of the pupils 
therefore, a diversion of the recess | by reason of the fact that the pu- 
from its normal function. It is pil associates with his fellow pupils 
the substitution ofone kind of} without restraint, and may or 
tension of the will for another, as must see boys of a worse charac- 


|we shall attempt to show when ter than himself and learn much 


the demands of all the other phas-| we consider what the proposed evil of them. There has been a 


— 








feeling that associationwith others 
should be very select and that 
“to turn out together into a 
school-yard, several hundred boys 
is morally dangerous.” 

Admitting some force in this mor- 
al argument against recess,we in- 
sist that the original reasons for 
its establishment were physical 
ones, and that thenew plan pro- 
posed does not meet them. The 
physical reasons are imperative; 
the moral reasons are only com- 
parative and not decisive. Abol- 
ish recess and let children at- 
tempt to sit for two and three 
hours under the constraint of the 
school-room and the physical sys- 
tem will suffer such injaries that 
life-long inconveniences will re- 
sult. 

The tension of the will requi- 
site to perform properly the re- 
quirements of school discipline 
and instruction, is such as to with- 
draw the nervous energy from 
these great centers of secretion 
and circulation of the stomach, 
the heart, the kidneys, the liver, 
thelungs. Congestion, as before 
said, is easily initiated and if con- 
tinued will produce functional 
derangements connected with the 
organs of digestion and circula- 
tion. The seeds of indigestion, 
renal weakness, liver complaint, 
constipation, even of fearful 
scourges like Bright’s Disease, 
may be sown in the system in 
early years by injudicious con- 
finement in the school-room. 

We have been told, itis true, 
that practical experiment in the 
abolition of the recess establishes 
the fact that no inconvenience 
whatever follows from it. 

But how is this fact established? 
The injuries of over tension do 
not appear at once. The fearful 
weaknesses that result from neg- 
lecting the calls of nature are 
not perceived directly. Pupils 
will not confess their own cases 
of suffering under enforced re- 
straints and neglect to attend to 
these calls even to their parents. 
Only in conversation with adults 
can one collect evidence of this 
sort. ' 

Abolish recess and within a few 
years the medical profession would 
trace to their source in the school- 
room many disorders in the fanct- 
ions of the grandular system. The 
reaction produced against this ill- 
considered reform in recesses 
would be awept away ina hurri- 
cane of popular indignation. But 
we are told that the physical re- 
quirements are well looked after 
in this proposed reform. 

The periodicity in the functions 

(Continued on 8th page.) 
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LOUISIANA. 


To the Citizens of Louisiana: 
HE Louisiana Educational Asso- 
ciation, recently held at Homer, 
Claiborne Parish, La., appointed a 
committee to prepare a public address, 
setting forth the purposes and aims of 
the Association, the work to be done, 
and the methods for its accomplish- 
ment. All citizens are invited to 
enlist as members in connection with 
some branch of the organization and 
participate in the work. Belowis the 
address : 

Fellow Citizens of Louisiana; If 
among the many questions which 
press themselves upon the attention 
of our people there is one which is 
made conspicuous by virtue of its 
relative importance to us as citizens of 
a@ greatcommonwealth which is striv- 
ing to hold in a sisterhood of States, 
all enthused with the spirit of prog- 
ress, that question is the one ofa 
proper system of education for our 
youth. 

There comes no care to the parents 
of the children of our State, which so 
uniformly preys upon their hearts 
and hopes, as that procuring respec- 
table educational facilities for their 
children. 

‘“‘“How and where shall we educate 
our children,’ is the question which 
voices itselfas with one acclaim from 
all the hearts; and it is almost 
uniformly the case, that wherever a 
village or neighborhood school has 
even temporarily offered these privili- 
ges though poor in quality, the people 
have come to these and brought their 
children as if ever anxious to embrace 
the light. 

This we say has been the rule and 
with only occasional and in frequent 
exceptions. 








All over the country our people 
have sought our lands and built 
homes rather with reference to the 
school facilities of the neighborhood 
than to the fertility of the soil or even 
the healthfulness of the locality; and 
in so doing they have alike commend- 
ed to us their wisdom and their patri- 
otism. Those are indeed the truest 
patriots who most diligently strive to 
bring up their sons and daughters to 
be industrious, intelligent, and trust- 
worthy citizens, able to maintain their 
positions abreast of our advancing 
civilization, and honorably discharge 
the most responsible trusts that 
could be reposed in them. 

But without more systematic co- 
operation our people are not sufficient- 
ly prepared for these things; and 
while we may safely assume that 


admit that we, asa State, are very 
far behind our sisters in the matter of 
educational facilities. 

Organization is what we need; a 
comprehensive systematic organiza- 
tion. In our wonderful civilization 
these have been cailed in and made to 
contribute in a very marked degree to 
the success and progress of many of 
our classified departments of labor. 

This organization with them was 
not necessarily inherent, but often 
extraneous and incidental. 

Qur educational systems, however, 
are inherently and necessarily co- 
operative associations, and ‘when we 
consider the completeness of our inter- 
dependence upon each other in this 
department of our civilization and 
again consider how inefficient hereto- 
fore has been our organization; and 
how feeble our efforts at systematic 
co-operation, we may most justly 
conclude that our backwardness and 
sloth of development is _ largely 
attributable to that cause; and to 
suspect that the labor and money 
hitherto expended would have enlist- 
ed far more assistance and set us much 
further up in the scale of progress, if 
it had been expended under some one 
or Other of the excellent systems en- 
joyed by our neighboring sister States. 
But we cannot longer defer this 
question and trifle with our destiny. 
We have already delayed too long 
and the crisis is upon us. Itis no 
longer a question of sentiment, buta 
stern and stubborn fact, thatif we 
fail to organize for a most thorough 
aggressive work, and take our places 
in the march of the progressive civili- 
zation that is sweeping our land from 
sea to sea, we may make up our minds 
to see ourselves and our children out- 
stripped and left behind to take the 
places of serfs and underlings in our 
own country, or else be driven out on 
the advancing tide of civilization. 


Our Educational Association is 
organized for the purpose of securing 
united and aggressive co-operative 
eff.rts among all classes of our people 
in this all important matter. 

All around us, far and near, aided 
by all the improved systems, methods 
and appliances that can be brought to 
bear in pushing this work the other 
States of our Union are pressing for- 
ward with an enthusiasm almost irre- 
pressible. Letus, in this at least, 
catch the spirit of the age. Letus 
call to our assistance all, or as many 
of these appliances as we can utilize 
and awaken, arouse and enlistas a 
united and determined people, who 
are ready and willing to respond unto 
the utmost of our ability to this call 
of patriotism. Let us accept the fact, 
that our people everywhere through- 
out the State realize and deplore the 
inefficiency of our methods. 

That they see the spirit of progress 
that animates our brethren of the 





they have done what they could, and 
made the most of their opportunities 


States of Missouri, Arkansas and 
Texas, and others all around us. That 


and facilities, yet truth compels us to they are sick and tired, yea disgusted 





with our halting half way measures, 
and that they want the dignity of the 
State and the progressive spirit of our 
people properly represented in the 
public school systems under which we 
work. Then let us up and at the work. 
And to inaugurate it, let us in connec- 
tion with our State organization, and 
under its auspices, organize district 
associations, which shall embrace all 
the parishes in the State in these 
districts, arranged in groups of twoor 
three parishes to each dis rict, and in 
these provide for the holding at suit- 
able and at stated terms, such educat 
ional institutes or conventions as will 
insure the desired results. 

Let us then in a united effort move 
for such legislative enactments as will 
put our educational system on a b: ais 
that comports with the dignity and 
importance of the work, anu enable us 
to maintain our self-respect in the 
presence of our neighbors.”’ . 

Gro. D. ALEXANDER, 
A. C, CALHOUN, 
J. W. NICHOLSON, 
D. McNEILL TURNER, 
T. 8. SLIGH, 
W. H. GooDALE, 
R. A. SMITH, 
T. M. Fort, 
JoHN 8. YouNG, 
" Committee. 





In his Louisville address, Dr. 
Curry said, “the white of educa- 
tional age under nineteen, not 
enrolled, number 1,741,330; the 
colored. 1,038,026; that is nearly 
one-half of the white children and 
more than one-half of the colored, 
are growing without educational 
advantages.” 





AT the recent convention in 
Louisiana, Mr. B. T. Flanders, of 
New Orleans, was nominated for 
Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion. Mr. Flanders is a native of 
New York and a graduate of 
Bowdoin College. He has lived 
in Louisiana the past forty years, 
and at one time was Mayor of the 
City of New Orleans and Military 
Governor of Louisiana. Mr. F. 
W. Liggins, of St. Marys, who was 
nominated for Secretary of State, 
is a schoo] teacher and an editor. 

cahiraeilidiiiatimilerntis 

WE want every person entitled 
to the JOURNAL to get it regularly 
and promptly, and if our friends 
who fail to receive it will let us 
know, by postal veard we shall 
feel under obligations to them. 
Extra copies shall be sent at once. 

ALL the States get back vastly 
more than they expend to educate 
the people. Intelligent people 
understand the rights of others, 
and our schools teach the recog- 
nition of these rights, and the duty 
of observing them. 








Dr. Curry said, in his Louis- 
ville address, that “ignorant la- 
bor, dooms to poverty, and that 
the loss from stupid or unskilled 
labor would educate a hundred 
times over, every child in the 
South.” 


WHAT the people in our schools 
need is not talent so much as it is 
purpose; in other words not the 
power to achieve, but will to 
labor. Labor judiciously and con- 
tinuously applied becomes genius. 








MAPS, CHARTS AND GLOBES. 


N @ number of places where 
] school officers have wisely 


provided the schools with Camp’s 
Outline Maps, an Eight Inch 
Globe and Appletons’ Charts, the 
teachers have been enabled to do 
so mach more work and so much 
better work, that wages have 
been voluntarily increased. 

The plea that these things, so 
necessary to the success and 
efficiency of the schools, cannot 
be afforded, is about like that 
which a farmer would make in 
harvest time, if he should say “I 
have now hired so many men that 
I cannot afford to buy any tools 
for them to work with.” 

The fact that the teacher is 
hired, and that wages are paid, 
is the strongest argument which 
ean be presented why these 
“tools to work with” should be 
furnished. 


His time goes on and the time 
of the pupils, and why not give 
him Outline Maps, Globes and 
Charts? He can do twenty times 
as much work with them as he 
can do without them—facts school 
officers should no longer over- 
look or ignore. 

Appletons’ Charts teach reading, 
writing, drawing, accent — the 
word method, sentence building; 
in fact, just those things which 
most interest and instruct child- 
den. 


The pictures are vivid illustra- 
tions of every day life. 

These charts possess the rare 
gift of being interpreters of the 
plays and sports and growths of 
childhood. The teacher must not 
give in the morning of life a 
sleeping draught, but a bright 
inspiring, onward-looking and 
onward-working power. Living 
action conquers. Inthese lessons 
giants descend to children to 
form them over by intelligence 
into giants again, and help them 
to become a protecting, light-giv- 
ing angel in strength of will and 
beauty of eharacter. 
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RECESS. 


[Continued from 6th page.] 

of the secretory glands is to be 
provided for by a general regula- 
tion allowing the pupils to leave 
the roum whenever they wish to. 
This the advocates of the abolition 
of recess, concede to be neces- 
sary. Here comes the difficulty. 
In ‘practise, the teacher finds 
more evil to result from this in- 
discriminate permission to go out 
during the school-time than 
from all other sources com- 
bined. Every teacher of ex- 
perience will support my testi- 
mony on this point with his 
own. It is a censtant temptation 
to the frivolous pupil and demor- 
alizing toa high degree. He will 
find it convenient to leave the 
room whenever he wishes to avoid 
a recitation or any unpleasant 
duty. But we are told that this 
evil need not be tolerated; the 
children need not be allowed to 
go out indiscriminately. If, bow- 
ever, the teacher is to be con. 
stantly interrupted in the course 
of other work, with the problem 
of deciding what cases are neces- 
sitous and what ones are not, 
then all other work will suffer, 
and even yet many serious mis- 
takes occur. The least impatience 
at interruption will have the effect 
of a general restriction. A cross 
word in response to the child’s 
request, deters him from asking 
again on another occasion, and he 
prefers self-denial. The restric- 
tions placed on free going out, 
adopted to prevent the abuse of 
the pr.vilege by the roguish or 
vicious, result in holding back the 
timid, modest, retiring pupils who 
are eagerly intent on winning the 
teacher’s good will. Such will 
suffer excruciating torment rath- 
er than draw attention to them- 
selves by leaving the room, or by 
asking permission to doso. Even 
a look of inquiry from the teacher 
is too much for such pupils to 
bear. Hence, not knowing the 
serious evils resulting, the most 
exemplary pupils will lay a founda- 
tion for the life-long physical 
weaknesses already hinted at. 

All this would result from 
changing a custom which long 
usage has sanctioned. By the re- 
cess as it exists, necessities are 
provided for, without questioning 
the pupil, without discriminating 
as to his wants. A general recess 
provides for all cases of which all 
will take advantage. Abolish gen- 
eral recess, and it must be com- 
pensated for by an indiscriminate 
permission to leave the school- 
room at pleasure, or else bya 
discrimination which is both in- 


delicate and a sure cause of phys- 
iological evil. There is enough in 
this phase of the physiological 
question to condemn the new the- 
ory. 

The next pbysical need is re- 
laxation; the pupil needs to 
stretch his cramped muscles and 
send the bloodin torrents through 
his limbs which become torpid 
with unuse while he has been sit- 
ting or standing for the school 
exercises. The pupil is in want 
of fresh air, and of the deep infla- 
tion of the lungs that exercise in 
the open air gives. He ought to 
use bis voice too. The reformers 
propose to substitute calisthenics 
forthe purpose of supplying all 
these wants. They will throw 
open the windows and let in fresh 
air; they will have a system of 
well-devised movements which 
will give the needed circulation 
of the blood, etc. 

Calisthenic exercise serves a 
good place in the school-room, 
but its most important fanction is 
not a physiological one. It is 
true that the blood is caused to 
circulate more vigorously through 
the limbs and those parts of the 
body that have become partly 
torpid with sitting or standing 
still. But the chief demand upon 
the pupil in the calisthenic exer- 
cise is a requirement of him to 
strain his attention and exercise 
his will. Itis a will-training to 
a greater extent than pbysi- 
ological training. The great dis- 
tinction between work and play is 
this one: in play the mind is spon- 
taneous, governed entirely by its 
own individuality: in work the 
will-power is exercised to con- 
form its individuality to some ex- 
ternally-prescribed course of ac- 
tion. COalisthenic exercise is se- 
vere work, aud not by any means 
a relaxation. But the child needs 
relaxation, and not merely a 
change of work, although the 
change is of some benefit. The 
exercise of the limbs, in accord- 
ance with a prescribed formula, 
is not the thing tbat nature re- 
quires. 

What has the child been doing? 
Consider it again: He has been 
exercising his willin the four di- 
rections of self control; to be reg- 
ular, punctual, silent and indus- 
trious, now giving his attention to 
the mastery of some subject by 
himself, and anon, following with 
alertness and critical acumen the 
recitation of some fellow pupil, or 
some explanation or direction by 
the teacher. Calisthenics does 
not afford relief to the will- 
power. We have seen that all 





exercise of the will in the act of 





fixed and unremitting attention 
has a powerful influence over the 
digestive, circulatory and secre- 
tory functions of the body. This 
influence, if not intermitted, will 
cause derangement of each and 
all these. Arun in the open air, 
a@ saunter at will, or a vigorous 
game with one’s fellows, free from 
restraint or authority—any exer- 
cise, in short, of the spontaneous 
choice of the pupil, will give this 
desirable relief to the beart, the 
stomach, the glands, and ganglia. 
Once in two hours for older per- 
sons and once in one hour or one 
hour and a half for children from 
three to twelve years, is not too 
often. The recess covers the 
physiological demands as no other 
device has done or can do. 

The moral argument in favor of 
the abolishment of the recess does 
not bear careful investigation well 
enough to justify so serious a vio- 
lation of the principles of pbysi- 
cal education. 

In the first place, it is obvious 
that the recess does not furnish 
an opportunity to form acquain- 
tances to such an extent as the 
association in coming and going 
to and from school, morning, 
noon, or night. In those cases 
where the noon hour is passed by 
the pupil at school, he is thrown 
together with others, with leisure 
on his hands forming friendships. 
In the recess everything is com- 
paratively hurry and confusion, 
and there is very little opportuni- 
ty for the growth cfintimacy. It 
must be kept in mind that it is 
close attachments, and not mere 
passing acquaintances, that do in- 
jury tothe morals—the cases in 
which bad boys of strong individ- 
uality attract weaker companions 
that are the dangerous cases. The 
recess is not the place where this 
species of mischief is accom- 
plished to any great degree. In 
the recess the pupil is in presence 
of the whole school, and each in- 
dividual is giving vent to his 
pent-up inclinations and impulses, 
and there is a sort of protection 
from the danger of one individual 
in the sheer multitude of individ- 
uals which surround him. 

If there is anything in the moral 
argument against recess, it holds 
with stronger force against asso- 
ciation at noon and in coming and 
going to and from school. Bat, 
it may be inquired, ought this 
limited association to be pre- 
vented? Is not the school valua- 
ble in this very feature,—that it 
brings together young people un- 
der such limitations and restraints 
as to permit and encourage reac- 
tion against evil influences. 





The flower-pot theory of nur- 
ture has not received its justifi- 
tion at the hands of the his- 
tory of education. The laissex 
faire system may be conceded 
to be worse, but that does not 
warrant us in adopting the 
discarded . educational device of 
seclusion andnon-social nurture. 
The cloister would do, if 
there were no other human 
institutions that had a_  di- 
vine mission. In the history of 
the Christian church there was an 
evolution through the stages of 
the anchoritic to the monastic 
modes of holy living; then came 
a great reform through the Dom- 
inicans and Franciscans in the 
13th century, and seclusion came 
to be regarded as less holy than 
labor with and for, one’s fellow 
men. Mere personal salvation 
by means of isolation from human 
life and its temptations was found 
to generate the mortal sins of 
slothfulness, gluttony, and their 
train, while the celestial virtues 
of hope and charity were dwarfed 
for want of occasion for exercise. 

Man’s life is worth living when 
he builds institutions,—only in the 
institutional life does he achieve 
a holy life. The family, civil so- 
ciety, the state, the church, these 
form the ascending series of car- 
dinal institutions, the church be- 
ing the one which continues 
through into all future life. 

According to the flower-pot 
theory of education, the individ- 
ual shall not learn to know him- 
self through seeing himself mag- 
nified and reflected in detail by 
his fellows, so that he shall come 
to sure self-knowledge nor shall 
he learn to preserve his individ- 
uality from the whorling vortex 
ofanother’s individuality. Hence 
he shall be doubly weak; weak in 
in his ability to resist evil, and 
weak in his ability to discriminate 
the influence and drawings of 
the good from the evil and in- 
fluence of the evil and wicked. 

One of the chief means of pro- 
tection from personal influence 
and its false attractions, is the 
very multitude of individuals in 
one circle of acquaintance. One 
condemns in another, what one 
permits to himself hence arises a 
public opinion wherein each one 
helps all andall helps each. Vice 
is special while virtue possesses 
generality and universality in its 
very constitution. Hence it hap- 


pens that society is moral in its 
general or pervading influence, 
A series of individuals do not 
possess all the same vice; and 
they do not approve the vice of 
|each other where it produces in- 
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conveniences to themselves. It 
is of the nature of vice to arise 
from selfishness,—selfishness be- 
ing the root of sin and immoral- 
ity. Selfishness is auti-social in 
its very nature. Therefore, in 
the long run, every form of immor- 
ality meets opposition from one’s 
fellow-men. The fact that this 
social disapprobation is not direct 
and immediate, is the reason why 
there are dangers in contact with 
the world as well as direct bene- 
fits from it. 

It is, therefore, not possible to 
avoid dangers in the education of 
youth, byseclusion. But the true 
course is to watch and help the 
child against too strong attrac- 
tions which he encounters. The 
school helps this counteracting 
influence powerfully. In _ the 
school-room there is exhibited 
daily a trial of strength and skill 
in overcoming obstacles to the 
knowledge of truth. Each pupil 
struggles himself, and beholds the 
struggles of his fellows. The spec- 
tacle of this struggle for the mas- 
tery of knowledge and power of 
comprehension is a highly moral 
influence on the pupil. Self-con- 
trol is the basis, obedience to the 
right authority is the means. The 
cardinal virtues of the school- 
room are regularity, punctuality, 
silence and industry. These 
school-room virtues reinforce) all 
other virtues. 

To educate a youth so that he 
shall have a strong moral .charac- 
ter ; do not isolate him, but teach 
him to come out unscathed from 
temptation. The school, like all 
opportunities of life,is a place 
abounding in temptations, but it 
has unusual safe-guards against 
corruption. The watchful eye of 
the teacher is likely to discover 
tendencies before they have ripen- 
edinto vices. The teacher guards 
first; the parent guards second- 
ly; the whole family influence is 
exerted in behalf of the individ- 
ual, and the power of the church 
supports the good influence. 

To preserve one’s self good and 
pure amidst evil surroundings is 
to attain a moral character; to be 
preserved from evil character by 
seclusion is to remain innocent, 
it is true, but itis not at all to 
gain a moral character. 

To sum up onr reflections then: 
The recess has been established 
by the practical wisdom of the 
past school management, and it 
seems to meet certain physiologi- 
cal requirements of the young 
and growing individuals for whom 
it is appointed in a better manner 
than any other device yet pro- 
posed can do. 


The moral argument used 
against recess applies against as- 
sociation in coming to school and 
in returning from it, as well as in 
remaining at the noon intermis- 
sion, but is not of force against 
recess because this is the only 
interval where the pupil is out of 
school and yet completely under 
the control of the teacher. 

The fact that quarrels occur at 
recess proves its importance. 
There is no greater lesson to learn 
than the lesson of peaceable com- 
bination with one’s fellows—how 
to get along with them without 
quarreling. In the well super- 
vised recess the boy learns not to 
be a prig who turns up his nose 
at his fellows and says, “I am bet- 
ter than you.” 

The teacher has no other op- 
portunity so good as the recess 
wherein to teach the pupils to 
treat one another politely by re- 
pressing the rudeness, personal 
violence, profanity and obscenity 
that will break out, but must be 
eradicated. Before school, after 
school, and at the noon intermis- 
sion, the province of the teacher’s 
authority overlaps that of the par- 
ent, and the power of the teacher 
is lamed. 

But even were the influence of 
the recess an immoral and danger- 
ous one, still there would be no 
choice in the matter, for the phys- 
iological reasons for its existence 
are imperative and final. 


_" 
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ILLINOIS. 








AST month aconference of super- 
intendents of schools in the 
cities of touthern Illinois was held 
at Decatur, for the purpose of com- 
paring notes as to the best methods 
to adopt in the management of the 
public schools. 

Nearly 300 teachers and pupils from 
the schools in Macon county attend- 
ed a competitive examinaton at De- 
catur recently. Many of the most 
prominent educators of that section 
of Illinois were present and assisted 
in the examination, which was one 
of the largest and best ever held in 
that locality. 

Edwardsville School Board recently 
adopted a fire escape for use in their 
schools. It consists of an ordinary 
rope ladder folded up between the 
joists of the floor lying upon a trap- 
door in the ceiling, and under one in 
the floor. By raising the upper door 
the lower one swings open and the 
ladders fall at once into position. 


This escape is designed for indoor use P 


in case of fire or smoke in the hall- 
ways. In tests made at Edwards- 
ville, thirteen children easily descend- 
ed this escape per minute. 





The’sixteenth anniversary of the 
Illinois Industrial University at 
Champaign, was celebrated March 
11th, in an artistically decorated hall 
by nearly 1,000 people. The pro- 
gramme consisted of vocal and instru- 
mental music, devotional exercises, 
orations on ‘National Educational 
Institutions’ and “Liberty Enlight- 
ening the World,’’ anessay, ‘Less 
Without, More Within;’”’ and an ad- 
dresson ‘The growth and develop- 
ment of Oratory.”’ 





Mrs, R. A. JACKSON, one of the lead- 
ing teachers of Mississippi writes, 
March 18, ’84, as follows: ‘‘Pleasesend 
me another set of ‘Aids to School 
Discipline, without delay. I have 
used one set, which succeeded so well. 
I want the set at once.” 

> se 


In speaking of the Teachers’ 
Institute in Shelbyville, the Shel- 
by County Leader says, “The lec- 
ture, Friday evening, by J. B. 
Merwin, was one of the best that 
was ever delivered to a Shelby- 
ville audience, and the large crowd 
assembled, gave ample evidence 
of their appreciation of the sub- 
ject.” 
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our teachers, by their work in 
learning pupils to read and study, 


portunities for growth and suc- 
cess. 

These implements--globes, maps 
and charts—placed in every 
school, are the means by which 
we liberate the ideal man, which 
lies concealed inevery child By 
these we multiply power and bless 
the present and enrich the future 
of your child for all time. 

These well established facts 
gain new force, as experience ip 
the use of these helps verifies 
them. Every school should be 
supplied with these helps. 


——— oa or 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., March 17, 1834. 
J. B. Merwin, Managing Editor 
AMER. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
My Dear Sir :—Permit meto con- 
gratulate you most heartily on your 
excellent journal of March 6, inst. It 
is filled with excellent matter, and 
every teacher receiving it must enjoy 
a feast of good things.. Miss Anna U. 
Brackett cuts close to the line and is 
good. Supt. long is sound on man- 

ual training. I like his views. 
Yours most truly, 
J. FAIRBANKS, 
County Supt. 


— > 


Texas Schools. 

A GREAT demand for teachers in 
Texas. Those desiring situations 
would do well to address Texas 
School Agency, Temple, Texas. 





Catarrh Cured. 

A CLERGYMAN, after suffering a 
number of years from that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, after trying every 
known remedy without success, at 
last found a prescription which com- 
letely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from the dread- 
ful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. Law- 
rence 250 Schermerhorn St,, Brooklyn, 
New York, will receive the recipe free 








of charge. 
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Ir should be remembered that} - 


unlock the doors and open out op- | 











SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses_in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


For programme, address Prof. Geo. J. Brusu 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn, J x3 12-2” 





ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The 
full course of study requires three years. Tuition 
free to those who pledge themselves to teach in 
the State; to others, $30 per year. High School 
Department offers the best advantages for pre- 
paring for college or for business. Tuition $30 
per year. Grammar School Dep«rtment furnish- 
es excellent facilities for obtaining a good, prac- 
tical education. Tuition, $25 per year. home 
begin Sept. 8, 1884 and March 17, 1884. For 
particulars address Edwin C, Hewett, President 
Normal Ill. 13-10c ° 


IOWA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


The great school for teachers, supported by 
the State of lowa. Eighth year. Four hundred 
students. Three buildings, large and imposing, 
steam-heated throughout. Boarding hall com- 
plete; large faculty; excellent library and well 
equipped laboratories. Thecheapest of school 
Fall term commences Sept. 5, 1883. Send for 
catalogue. 16-8f J.C. GILCHRIST, Prin. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE. 
FAYETTE, - MISSOURI. 


Founded 1857. Endowment, $110,c00. Buildings 
and apparatus $80,000. 171 young men in attend- 
ance from 6 States, under 8 experienced Pro- 
féssors, each a specialist. An excellent prepara- 
tory department fits students for college. No 
vicious or idle students allowed to remain. 
Necessary expenses low. 35th term opened Sep- 
tember 6th, For catalogue, address 
16- 10tf E. R. HENDRIX, D. D, Pres’t. 











DRURY COLLEGE, 
SPRINGFIELD, - MO. 


DEPARTMENTS—I, College proper. II, Prepara- 
tory. III. Music. IV. Art. 

CourSEs oF Stupy—Classical, Scientific, Liter- 
ary and Normal, 

Tuition and all expenses very low, advantages 
considered. 

Tuition (save in music and art) commonly free 
to candidates for the ministry and children of 
ministers, 

Equal advantages to ladies and gentlemen. 

Address with stamp, 
N. J. MORRISON, D. D., President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CHICACO. 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues thirty-one 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

Prof, Wm. H, Byford, A. M., M. D., Pres’t. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
David W. Graham, M. D , Sec’y. 16-3tf 


IMLEDICAL EIDUCATION for 


WOMEN 


For College Announcement and full par- 
ticulars, address Dr. Gro. C, Pitzer, 
No. 1110 C.ambers Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Hershey ‘School of Musical Art, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Affords unsurpassed facilities for Musical Edu- 
cation in every department of the art. Special 
facilities for Concert performers. 
Pupils can enter at any time. 

Send for circular with full particulars. 

H, CLARENCE EDDY, General Director. 

Mrs. SARA HF.RSHEY EDDY, Vocal Direc- 
tor, Hershey Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, 
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COMPENSATION. 


ON. JAMES M. ARNOLD, of 
Mississippi, says, “That 
under the present law, no compen- 
sation is provided for Trustees of 
Schools, and jury service is the 
only duty or obligation from 
which they are relieved on account 
of their office. No means, it seems 
to me, should be omitted or neg- 
lected, which is calculated to 
stimulate local interest or atten- 
tion to the schools; and it would 
be doing quite little enough to pay 
Trustees of Schools at least as 
much as members of Boards of 
Supervisors are paid, or tu exempt 
them frem both road duty and 
jury service. 

Again, under the present laws 
the schools are required to be 
kept open not less than four nor 
more than five months in each 
year, twenty days of actual teach- 
ing making a month. Manifestly, 
the 

TERMS ARE TOO SHORT 

—as pupils attend school but six 
hours a day—to accomplish groat 
or satisfactory results. I submit 
that they should be extended, or 
it should be made discretionary 
with the school authorities in each 
district, in the country as wellas 
in towns, whether or not the 
terms of the schools in the dis- 
tricts should be extended beyond 
the constitutional term of four 
months, and the present statutory 
term of five months, and to what 
extent, not to exceed eight or 
nine months in each year, and 
each district to bear the expense 
of the extension after its pro rata 
from the common school fund 
and its school fund from other 
Sources are exhausted, and to have 
power to levy taxes not to exceed 
say, five or six mills on the dollar, 
for this purpose.” 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 





ays an eminent physician, 

“Our housekeepers need ed- 
ucation as much as the house 
builder. The old idea that the 
education of girls should be only 
ornamental should be discarded. 
Practical education is as much a 


necessity for women as it is for 
men. 


“If ignorance is weakness and 
disaster in places of business 
where the income is won, it is 
equally so in places ofliving where 
the income is expended. If science 
can aidagriculture in the fields to 





use more successfally nature’s 
forces toincrease the amount and 
value of their products, it can 
equally aid the housekeeper in the 
finer and more complicated uses 
of those forces and agencies in 
the house, where the raw products 
of the fields are to be transformed 
into people and wholesome food 
by a chemistry finer than that of 
the soils, and the products of a 
hundred manufactories are to be 
put to their final uses for the 
health and happiness of life.” 





Dr. CurRY said, in his Louis- 
ville speech, that “of the school 
population of the South, 3,000,000 
are not in school at all.” 

OvR school education should fit 
earnest and capable girls for their 
great duties and trusts, making 
them equals in every respect to 
their educated husbands and as- 
sociates, enabling them to bring 
the aids of science and culture to 
the all-important labors and voca- 
tions of the household without, 
in the least, taking away any of 
that refinement which is their 
greatest charm. 


a 

THE Nation itself is responsible 
for the extension of suffrage to 
colored people of the South and 
for this reason it is under special 
obligations to aid in removing this 
illiteracy which it has added to the 
voting population. For North 
and South alike, there is but one 
remedy. All constitutional pow- 
er of the Nation and of the States, 
and all volunteer forces of people, 
should be summoned to meet this 
danger by the saving influence of 
education. 








LET us see to it that the useful 
and practical side of every lesson 
—in reading,and geography, and 
arithmetic, as well as all the other 
studies pursued— is brought out 
and made plain to each pupil. 
Every fact gleanedis so much 
capital laid up for use, to make 
life strongor and better. 





TEACH the children that we are 
trustees of the wealth or power 
we possess and we are bound to 
use these for the benefit of oth- 
ers, and in helping them we help 
ourselves. 

In order to havea prosperous, 
influential educational future, 
there must be a general education 
of the people relative to the im- 
portance of the school system 
and to management of our schools. 
To this end our educational pa 
pers should be worth something 
to the patrons of our schools as 
well as the teachers. 








CORRECT SPEAKING AND . 
WRITING. 


MONG the various studies em- 

ployed in our public schools, 

not one is more important than lan- 

guage. I do notrefer to the study of 

a technical grammar, but to that of a 

practical, every-day use of one’s 
native tongue. 

It is surprising to observe the prev- 
alent use of English among even the 
pupils of some of our best public 
schools, as we listen to their half- 
formed, disjointed sentences. Slang 
phrases are also broughtin from the 
street and dispensed at the tea-table 
by children old enough to speak cor- 
rectly when speaking at all. 

Next to good morals, which ought to 
stand higher than the three R’s in 
our schools, as a study or pursuit, 
should come, one would think, the 
art of speaking and writing correctly, 
and yet this accomplishment, which 
has so much to do with success in life, 
is by many of our schools largely ig- 
nored as an object or aim. 

The writer was much interested 
recently, while visiting one of the 
Chicago schools, in an exercise that 
seemed to give an opportunity to aid 
in correct speaking. 

The children who were about nine 
years old,. were called on individually 
to give an account of something they 
had seen. Most of them seemed to 
think they must tell about their visit 
to some show or museum. Had they 
told about the more common-place 


affairs of every day experience, would | 25 
| it not have been better? 


However, children like grown folks, 
will talk of what is uppermost in 
mind. After relating their story, the 
looking-glass was held up in the way 
of friendly criticism. 

The incorrect grammar was noticed 
by both pupils and teacher. This 
simple exercise was interesting to all, 
both in the facts narrated and the 
modes of expression ; while the criti- 
cisms stimulated to care in the use 
of words and expressions. It was 
truly a language exercise, practical 
and off-hand. 

A good book, “Speech and Man- 
ners,’’ has recently been published by 
J.C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago, written 
by Missa Kirkland, which, we can tes- 
tify, is likely to help parents and 
teachers in bringing this subject be- 
fore the young, as we have been read- 
ing it aloud at the tea-table. 

Yours for correct speaking and writ- 
ing, E. N. ANDREWS. 

WITHOUT some system of re. 
wards to show the progress your 
pupils are making the school is 
dead. Issue weekly or monthly 
reports. Be punctual to the mo- 
meat in opening and closing 
school—in beginning and ending 
recitations. Get a good, ringing 
bell on your school house. Keep 
the premises neat and attractive, 
and the children enthusiastic. 





| Comprising designs for Monograms, Ini- 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL. 


—AND— 


MUSEOM OF FINE ARTS, 


ART DEPARTMENT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 





The School is fully equipped with working 
material, and furnishes instructions in Drawing, 
Modeling, Painting, perspective and decorative 
Design. 

Next term begins Oct. ist, 1883. Students may 
enter at any time. 

HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 


MISS ABBY H. JOHNSON'S 


HOME and DAY SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies. 18 Newberry BSt., 
Boston, Mass. 17-2 








Evergreen City Business College 


—AND— 


College of Short Hand, 


Bloomington, ° illinois. 
(Incorporated.) 
Open the entire year. College Journal and 


circulars free, C, E. BAKER, M.A., Pres. 
15-6 ly 


SOMETHING NEW! 
aro HORT SOMPET TION 


TCH SUNBEAMS 
FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. Practical and in- 
structive for the eye and hand; develops taste and 
culture in children, who need but to see it to be 
delighted, and parents readily buy it, saying it, is 
money well spent. Lasts for years, and for sever- 
al children. Agents make $G to ${O a day. 
Teachers, clergymen, anyone, can do it and re- 
ceive thanks of parents and children. Address 

CENTRAL CITY PUBLiSH’G HOUSE, Syraeuse,N.Y. 


ROVED ( eographical Cards. 92 
IMP ards 1,000 Points. Recreation an 
Instruction Combined. Cover the whole 
field of Political and Physical Geography. The 
MOST POPULAR aid ever presented to the teacher. 
: sets published in Six Months. Compe- 
tent'Agents find a bonanza here. Remit §{ for 
comple'e set. Address MRS H. M. SYKES, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR MIssouUR!I AND Iowa 
Trenton Mo. 
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COMPLETE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, 

4 shape of a watch, with 
Box attachment 


e stem plays one of 
the by om tunes; 
“Home, Sweet Home,’ 

* Yankee \d 


structs 
tains both old and 
‘oung. On rersigt of 
STS 4 
think of it' Musie 
Boz for 36 cents. You will be delighted with it. Address 


WESSON MANUF’G CO, Provid 
Postage Stamps taken. ae ence tee: 


Cadies’ Mt" Fancy Work. 


A NEW BOOK, giving plain directions 
ery, ork, Kni (x 
Fo 


< 
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B 
for Artistic Embrot 
ting, Tatting, Crochet, Net work, and 
kinds of fancy ’ utif 
printed on fine tinted paper, and contai 
Over 400 Illustrations, 


nit- 





tials, Edgings, Cross Stitch, Point Russe, 
Berlin and Shetland Wool, Appli 
Kate Gecemawey, designs f 
ete. Hand ief 

Holbein Work, Java Canvas, Fring 
Turkish Rags, Toilet Cushions, Foot 
Stools, Work Baskets, I i 






terns, Folding Screens, Sofa Cus 
Slipper Patterns, Wall Pockets, 
Racks, Tidies, Work Bags, Catcl 
Chair Bolsters, School Ba 
Tricot and Burlaps, Wool " 
Shoe Baze, Jewel Boxes, Knitted Jackets, 
Pillow Shams, and hundreds of other de- 
signs in fancy work. 
Plain Directions with each design. 
Jennie June in her preface to this book, 
“* The present volume does not pre- 
tend to furnish the theory or practice of 
the highest Needle work art, but it does 
aim to supply within its compass a greater 
vp 73 A geom = gh 7 aa ad one 
whic useful, for dress or household decoration —than 
ners oF before been gathered within the leaves of one 
Every lady will find this book s useful Companion 
» post-paid, 50 Cents; Five Books 
friends to send you, and thus get pan san ng 





four me te bovk free, 
“E: TRIFET, 19 Brankiin St., Boston, Mase. 
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THOUGHTS ON TEACHING. 


BY ANNA ©. BRACKETT. 


E we are justified in calling ed- 

ucation a science, it is at best 
only a secondary science. Its 
tools are furnished by the other 
sciences ; its end is outside itself; 
its results are able to be treated 
only years after the work is done. 
It is for this reason, doubtless, 
that educational associations often 
seem to be of so little profit to 
those attending; that they tend 
on the one hand to become me- 
chanical, and on the other to be 
only social gatherings, whose 
chief occupation is the product of 
pleasure. In the first case, their 
work consists of series of essays 
and long files of resolutions; in 
the second, they resolve them- 
selves into an audience for some 
club of glee singers or some elo 
cutionist, or they go off on excur- 
sion trains to see the natural cu- 
riosities of the vicinity. 

The practical teacher may be 
either mentally exhausted by the 
effort to absorb the numerous 
views which follow each other 
with oppressive rapidity, or she 
may be physically refreshed by 
change and rest. But after she 
gets home again, if school has be- 
gun, she may often ask herself, 
“after all, what did I gain at the 
association which can help me 
right here in this school-room, 
with this particular set of girls 
and boys, under these given cir- 
cumstances ?” 

If her dissatisfaction shall 
prompt her to search for herself 
into the sciences which stand be- 
hind all theories of education, to 
delve for herself in the mines of 
psychology and philosophy,, she 
may not reckon the days of that 
dissatisfaction as losttime. But 
this is after all only a negative 
recommendation for associations 
of teachers. 

The art of education is an ever- 
changing application of truths. 
The principles remain the same, 
but man changes and the applica- 
tions which must be made of them 
in the seventeenth century, will 
not suit the nineteenth—nay, we 
ourselves have liked to see com- 
plete reversals of opinion and of 
methods in our schools. The ma- 
terial and the circumstances under 
which we work are ever varying. 
No two pupils ever are exactly 
alike, and unless principles and 
theories are broad enough to 
sweep round and embrace all 
these varieties, they will not be 
of much use to us in our practical 
every day life. But,as has been 
said above, such principles as 


these must be sought for outside 
of the science of education prop- 
erly so-called. 


And therefore it is that educa- 
tion must be called a secondary 
science. 

We, as teachers, are like paint- 
ers who should be called to paint 
on @ canvas which is constantly 
changing in size and even in tex- 
ture. Or we arelike fresco paint- 
ers, who must put their colors on 
a wall which is in process of 
building, all the time. And yet 
our painting must be a harmoni- 
ous whole. The difficulty is great 
—as any one can perceive. Nay, 
we are not allowed even to see 
the completed picture. Isit ever 
complete? The canvas moves 
away from us as fast as we can lay 
on the colors. The fresh plaster 
dries and we must never linger. 
What we do not do to-day, of to- 
day’s work, must remain forever 
undone. 


Our province is to work, not to 
talk. Only by teaching shall we 
ever learn to teach, shall we 
ever help any one else to teach. 
I think that this is truer in our 
profession than in any other. 

It is the passing moment which 
is so precious. It is the living 
child just before us, here and now, 
with whom we have to deal. The 
Vitalizing contact of mind with 
mind is sharp and sudden as the 
leap of the electric spark. 

And again we must never for- 
get that it is character building 
that is the work of the schools. 
All the geography, arithmetic, 
history, and whatever studies may 
enter into our curriculum, are on- 
ly means to this end, are only 
tools in our hand by which the 
training of the mind is to be car- 
ried on. Hence it is that mere 
technical arts, as sewing and 
cooking, have no rightful place in 
our schools. It is a mistaken 
idea of the province of a school 
which would introduce them 
there, and tbis is said with no dis- 
respect to the arts of sewing 
and cooking. 


Our material to be worked on 
is the human mind. I use the 
word mind in its broadest sense— 
our tools to work with are the 
studies which are pursued, and 
our Own persenality—which must 
include clear intellect, bread vis- 
ion—strong will to pure motives. 
Given these, and we shall be cre- 
ative teachers, our studio will be 
the school-room, not the lecture- 
room, our teachers the mightiest 
thinkers of ancient as well as of 
modern times; our method as va- 
jrying as the days of the passing 





years of our pupils; our results 
we shall never see. 

But if we build on principles as 
broad as the universe—and none 
others will do for us—we shall 
find them elastic enough for all 
times and all circumstances, and 
we must be content to leave the 
outcome to the great Creator, 
whose work, not ours, we shall 
then be doing. 

(a 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
NOTES. 


HE Oxford University, England, 

now admits women as students 

upon examinations similar to those 
given men. 

In Japan, the rich Japinese parents 
send their children to school in infer- 
ior garments in order that the child- 
ren of the poor, whocannot get others, 
may not be ashamed to wear their 
own clothing. 

AUSTRALIA has 500,900 children of 
school age and expends $12,500,000 an- 
nually for educational purposes. 


Ye United States system of public 
sthools was introduced in Guatemala, 


C. A., last month. 








KANSAS EXCURSION, 


gurney: train, starting from Del_ 
phos at 10 p.m., Tuesday, April 
8th, will run through to East St. Louis 
without change, connecting there with 
Chicago & Alton R. R., with free chair 
cars for Kansas. Train will only stop 
on flag for Kansas passengers. Round- 
trip tickets forty days. Cheapest 
rates ever offered. For full par- 
ticulars call on or address any agent 
of this company, or 
Gro. A. SANDERSON, 
Gen’! Pas. Ag’t T., C. & St. L. R’y, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





The Flood at Cincinnati. 

NOTED among the many exciting 
and interesting incidents in connection 
with the late Ohio River Flood at Cin- 
cinnati, was the fact that the Ohio & 
Mississippi Railway was at no time 
out of running order. This road was 
the only line making direct connection 
for the West, without excessive delay. 
Even at the gloomiest period, when 
all other Western roads were cut off, 
the indomitable pluck and energy of 
the managers of that line ousetted it- 
self ; organizing a yaw! transfer from 
the end of the Eight street line of cars, 
sar carried passengers rapidly, and 
with perfect safety, to the only avail- 
able landing place in Cincinnati, at 
Storr’s station, on the O. & M. road, 
where there were in waiting elegant 
and commodious steamers, which 
made three ips each day between 
Cincinnati and Aurora, in both direc- 
tions, thus affording their patrons, in- 
stead of the usual provoking delays 
and additional heavy expense, caused 
by high water, a most enjoyable ex- 
cursion of twenty-five miles, giving 
them a fulland magnificent daylight 





view of the Ohio, as it has never been 
seen before, and probably never will 
again, and making immediate connec- ' 
tion at Aurora for all points West 





Northwest, South and Southwest. ; | 
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j 0 POPULAR songs! Comic songs, new 
, songs, Irish songs, Scotch songs, 
° 


songs, opera songs ; in fact, all kinds of songs, 
and our Album of eighty elegant, colored transfer 
pictures, three sets o —— chromo, one hun- 
dred choice autograph selections, all for twenty 
cents, to pay cost, postage, &c. 
Three lots forty cents. 


Home Music Company, 


Providence, R. I. 


THE NEW 


SIAL QTE 


By L. S. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 

A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 
Singing Classes, Institutes, 
Conventions and Choral 
Societies. 














The *“* New MUSICAL QUIVER ”’ will be found to 
be very complege in all its departments. The 
Singing School Devices are useful and 
ingenious. The Editors have been fortunate in 
securing contributions from prominent American 
composers, The work is eminently practical, and 
we are sure, will meet with public approval. 


Price, 75 cents by mail, $7.50 per 
dozen by Express. Specimen 
pages FREE. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH .& CO., 
ORK OFFICE: { Cincinnati, 0. 
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St. Lonis and Cairo Short Line. 


DUQUOIN ROUTE. 


-STANDARD GAUGE.-- 


M@The “Old Reliable’ and onl 
Gauge Railroad between St. Louis, 
and Memphis. 

4ae-Through Pullman Sleepers to New Orleans 
via Cairo without change, 

Ra@pTrains leave Union Depot at 7:42 a. m. 
daily, except Sunday; 3:20 p.m., daily, except 








Standard 
ew Orleans 


‘| Sunday; 8:20 p. m., daily, New Orleans Express, 





Shortest and quickest line to all Southern points. 
Through cars—no transfer—steel rail and 
rock ballast—via Cairo Short Line 
and Great Jackson Route. 


&a@eThis line is the direct connection of the 
Texas and St. Louis Railroad, the Great Cotton 
Belt Route, running through the central portion of 
Arkansas and Texas, being the only direct line 
tor Malden, Mo., New Madrid, Mo., Jonesboro, 
Clarendon, Camden, Pjne Bluff and Texarkana, 
Ark. ; Tyler, Waco, Corsicana and Gatesville,Tex. 

Ticket office, Union Depot and 104 North 4th St., 
St. Louis. 

Deliver freight Secoud and Poplar, Union Depot 
and East St. Louis. B. F. Biug,G. P. andF. A., 
Gro, W. Parker, Gen. Man., JOHN P. Gay, F. 
A, WuirT#, Ticket Agt. Contracting Ft. Agt. 

JouN BENTLY, City Pass, Agt. 


“POLY-MNIA.” 


(RICH IN SONG.) 
A COLLECTION OF PART SONGS AND CHORUSES 
for Female Voices. Composed by S. Lasar. 





It will be conceded that practical experience and 
skillful treatment must go far in accomplishing 
what is desired, and as the compilation and ar- 
rangement is the direct result of many years’ labor 
of this eminent teacher in educating female voices 
in the Packer Collegiate institute, Brooklyn, N 
Y., one of the largest educational institutions in 
the country, it follows that 2 


“POLYMNIA” 


should be an improvement on other works of its 
kind The selections embrace the most beautiful 
and effective compositions by prominent writers, 
and are within the average range of vocal ability. 
Price, $1; $3 per dozen. Sample copy 75 cents, 
post paid : specimen pages free. Published by 
WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 
16-12 


Book and Job Printing, 


Send for estimates on 


School Printing, 


Catalogues and Pamphlet Work, before contract- 
ing elsewhere, 
Fourth and Washington Av, - ST.LOUIS. 


Bordered 


USTKIAN, 


Reading, Pa. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP. 


Mw allows women to vote 
at all scliool elections ; and last 
year 600 voted, but owing to an in- 


creased interest, a larger number will | P 


vote this spring. 


THERE are 25 school-book publish- 
ing firms in the United States, doing 
in aggregate about $8,000,000 business 
per annum, or $1 yearly for each in- 
habitant of school age. 

THE mother of a graduate of Yale 
College gave that institution $50,000 
for a dormitory. 


CoNGREss has authorized a detail 
of naval officers to act as instructors in 
State universities and agricultural 
colleges. 


MASSACHUSETTS legislature refused 
to repeal a law prohibiting sale of 
liquor within 400 feet of school houses. 





THF late Hon. L. J. Knowles, of 
Worcester, Mass., bequeathed $20,000 
to three educational institutions in 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas. 


UNITED StTaTEs Civil Service Com- 
mission report that 65 per cent. of 
their appointments were persons edu- 
cated in puplic schools. 





ConGRESS favors dividing Dakota 
Territory, and designating the north- 
ern portion by nameof ‘‘Lincoln’’ Ter- 
ritory. 





In recent civil service examination, 
in Philadelphia, for post office posi- 
tions, the two highest honors were 
won by women, and one-third of the 
successful ones were women. 








RECENT LITERATURE. 


Bardeen’s Complete Rhetoric, pub- 
lished by A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 


This volume is unique—both as to 
matter and*manner. We have “Sys- 
tems of Rhetoric’’ so-called—a number 
of them—which are about as useful as 
a pair of stilts toababe. In fact, this 
subject, as generally understood, is 
rather more dangerous and unsub- 
stantial than stilts. With a mere 
smattering of information, a tinsel of 
fig-leaf we have, teachers of Rhetoric 
and Elocution that astonish, with 
their mental gymnastics,— sensible 
people—as if sound were substance! 

One must have something to say, or 

ut something beside sound, into what 

s said, to make any impression. Mr. 

Bardeen then, instead of starting off 
with an Oration ot Cicero or Demos- 
thenes, or witha yell, or an ‘“‘explo- 
sion,’”’ or sub-explosive, or a ‘cres- 
cendo,’’ starts with ‘‘sentence mak- 
ing,’’ naturally supposing that if one 
can make a sentence, he can render it 
so that it can be understood. Out of 
sentence making, ‘‘conversation” is 
naturally developed; then when one 
has made sentences, and can converse 
what more natural than going out of 
our immediate surroundings, out from 
those we converse with by speaking 
to them and communicating our 
thoughts by “‘letter writing,” and so 
on. 








Mr. Bardeen presents his subject 
under six distinct topics: Sentence- 
making, Conversation, Letter-Writ- | 


ng, the Essay, the Oration, and the 
‘oem. 

Each one of these topics the author 
treats at length and — from the 
penoticnl, sensible standpoint of every- 

ay life. The volume contains 673 
ages, and when one has mastered 
them, he will not need “stilts,” but 
will be able to walk along with the 
tallest, sure-footed and well shod. 


as. 
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ProF. Geo. E. SEYMOUR, formerly 
Assistant State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, but now of the St. 
Louis High School, is the author of 
new mental arithmetic, based ona 
‘‘Natural Method.” 

Colburn and Stoddard accomplished 
much, but Prof. Seymour goes clear 
beyond these standard authors, and 
those who use this book, will find, as 
Dr. Harris says, ‘Exactly what is 
wanted in the schools.”’ 

When so eminent and experienced 
an educator as Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
aye to Prof. Seymour, that “your 
labor in reducing to form the results 
of your long and successful experience 
in teaching arithmetic, is a benefac- 
tion to the cause of education,’’ any 
added endorsement of ours’ seems like 
an impertinence! 

A good, strong, honest, earnest 
word of commendation of the ‘‘Amer- 
ican School Book Co.,’”” who publish 
and and advertise this work on anoth- 
er page, has long been due them. 

hey are doing a most admirable 
work for our teachers and for education 
here in the West. 

Their office ia at 704 Chestnut street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Drop them‘a line for 
a catalogue. 





20640 
Pedagogy for Young Teachers. By 
E. E. Hewitt, LL. D., President of the 
Illinois State Normal University. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati. 


Dr. Hewitt has put into this con- 
densed volume the results of his read- 
ing, ripe scholarship and experience 
as a teacher for more than thirty years. 
Every page is alive and vital with 
practical suggestions. 

His pupils—numbered by the thou- 
sand—holding leading positions in ev- 
oy nae of life, will welcome this 


Inexperienced teachers will find it 

of great practical value, and every 
arent and school officers would also 
e greatly benefitted by reading it. 

We shall make extracts trom time 
to time from its pages, but the work 
is so practical and helpful that every 
teacher ought to have it constantly at 
hand to refer to. 

Another feature of special value is 
the very carefully prepared and full 
index of subjects—so one can turn at 
once and find the topic wanted. 

It is well printed, too, and neatly 
bound ; and as it deals with principles 
and organization more than with skel- 
eton methods, it is as good for the 
teachers of Maine or Texas as for those 
of Illinois or Obio. Get the attention 
of the school officers to some of the 
suggestions made and see how you 
will be reinforced in your work. 





Cassell and Co’s Magazine of Art for 
April, with its twenty or thirty clear- 
cut pictures; its beautiful, bold, clear 
type, and the best of cream laid paper, 
is, in its way, a gem, unrivaled, anda 
luxury every cultivated person will 
welcome. Single number 35 cents. 
Yearly subscription, $3.40. Cassell & 
Co., New York. 





The Common Sense English Gram- 
mar, By Rev. Abram Weaver, George- 
town, Texas. 


The author of this book claims 
that in this work the entire gram- 
mar of the English language has 
been reconstructed. The artificial and 
contradicting technicalities, the un- 
philosophical and hurtful distinctions, 
the abstract and perplexing divisions 
and subdivisions, of the several parts 
of speech have been entirely removed. 





Not only this but a new method of 
teaching etymology, and the analysis 
and synthesis of sentences, by original 
diagrams, has been introduced. By 
the use of these designs, a knowledge 
of the langnage can be obtained in 
less thanhalf the time required by 
the old method. These diagrams will 
be worth to the progressive teacher, 
more than ten times the cost of this 
book, even should he continue to use 
the old style text books. 

Price per single copy, $1.00. Per 
dozen, $10.00. 

The book will be sent prepaid toany 
address in the U.S. on receipt of the 

tice. Send orders to J F. WEAVER, 

29 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., or tothe 
author, Rev. ABRAM WEAVER, 
Georgetown, Texas. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for April, 
comes with a splendid table of con- 
tents, and the viands inside are tooth- 
some and wholesome and inspiring to 
all. Itis fully illustrated. Cassell & 
Co., New York. Price $1.50 per year. 





oo S| 

WE have received the April maga- 
zines as follows: 

The North American Review.—30 
Lafayette Place, New York. 

TheCentury.—The Century Co., Un- 
ion Square, New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly.—Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 

The Popular Science Monthly.—D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Princeton Review.—2 Nassau 
St., New York. 


The March-April Number of Edu-| | 


cation.—New England Pub. Co., Bos- 
ton. 

St. Nicholas—The Century Co., 
New York. 

Wide-Awake.—D. Lothrops & Co., 
Boston. 

Art Amatuer.—Montague Marks, 

New York. 
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TEACHERS’ INSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





THE Teachers’ Insurance and Aid 
Association has recently been organ- 
ized upon a plan of absolute safety 
and practicability, whichis receiving 
the hearty endorsement of a large 


number of educational and careful 
business men. Agents wanted. Send 
for circular. Address A. J. Steele, 
Gen. Southern A gent, Memphis, Tenn. 
Home office, 182 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 


Health is Wealth. 

Ir is worth more than riches, for 
without it riches cannot be enjoyed. 
How many people are without health 
whe might regain it by using Kidney- 
Wort. It acts upon the Liver, Bowels 
and Kidneys, cleansing and stimula- 
ting them to healthy action. It cures 
all disorders of these important organs, 
purifies the blood and promotes the 

eneral health. Sold by all druggists. 
ee advt. 


gsa@Diamond Dyes will Color Any- | 
thing any color, and never fail. The | 


easiest and best way to economize. 
10c. at all druggists. Wells, Richardson 
&Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Card, 
82 colors, and book of directions for 2 
cent stamp. 


TEACHERS will find the ‘Perfect 
School Register,’ advertised by J. B. 
Harrison, in another column to be an 
excellent Register. Itis simple, dur- 
able and cheap, the ruling is admir- 
ably executed and the arrangements 
are very practical and good through- 
out. Send twen'y cents fora sample 
copy and judge for yourself. 

t will contain a record of 200 pupils 
fora yearand can be used sixteen 


weeks without as a page. It is 
strongly bound with flexible covers, 











BIRCH'S KEY AND NOT 


WILL WINE ANY -VATCH aw raR ouT 

F cers. B 250, 
SOLD ieee iince Ebote bey St NE 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS foe "ee Gtetine schocke in occa, 


quiet order, Each set contains 160 pretty chromo credit cards, 
50 large beautiful chromo merit caras, and 12 large — ar- 
tistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; balf set 600, 500 
new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit. credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remem- 
brance, address. visiting, christmas, new year, scriptcre end 
gif: cards at 5, 10,20 and 25c per dozen. Large set samples 15c. 
Tf you do not care to order samples send any amount you wish; 
stating number and kinds of cards wanted and we will surely 
please you. Price list, order blanks, return envelopes 
free. All postpaid by mail. Stampstaken. Please 
sead a trial order. 
Fine ArT PUBLISHING Co., WARREN, Pa. 








CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments, 





160 pp. 

Part Il.—Optical Instruments and 
Microscopes, 144 pp. 

Part III.—Mayic Lanterns and Slides, 


112 PP. 
Part 1V.—Philosophical and Chemi- 
cal Apparatus, 193 pp 
JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“Practical Poultry Keeping. ” 


An Illustrated Book on Poultry. 


How te Breed and Manage Hens, Tur- 
keys, Ducks, and Geese for Ege: 
Market, and Exhibition. C lored 
Plates of Fowls, Diagr msof Poultry 
Houser, Incubators and how to make 
t em, Capons and how to produce 
them, Diseases «nd ther remedies, 
The New York Weekly Tribune says of it. “We 

have examined the Poultry Book sent ont by G.M. 
T. Johnson, Binghamton, N. Y., for fifty cents. It 
is a thoroughly practical little work, finely illus 
trated up with the times, well calculated for the 
person who keeps fowls for pleasure or for profit, 
and just what everyone needs who keeps a dozen 
fowls.” 

Sent by mail with catalogue and price list of 
eggs. Paper cover 50 cts. Three copies $1.20, 
Nicely bound in cloth 74 cts. Two copies $1.25. 
Postal note preferred. Stamps taken. 

G. M. T. JOHNSON, 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

How to Make It; 

the silk for it. We send Ten samples 

of elegant silk, all different and cut so 

as to make one 10-inch block of Crazy 

Patchwork, for 2% cts.; 12-inch block, 

35 cts.; with diagram showing how it 

is put together. 

e send 2 perforated patterns, 


PATCH 
wo R K working size, of birds, butterflies, 
8, beetles, bees, spiders and webs, 


maway figures, etc., etc., and 10 sprays 
Fe ee kinds, all for 60 cis., with powder 
and distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
silk. These patterns can be instantly transferred to any 
material, and can be used a hundred times over. 

Our book, “‘How to Make Home Beautifal,” 
has instructions for making a variety of patciiwork, 
with rams and illustrations of many fancy stitches 
for joining and ornamenting the silk* Also, has il} 
trations of all the Aensington and Arasene_ stitches. 
with instructions for doing thie kind of embroidery and 
for —s beautiful anc useful articles. It also 
contains a descriptive and illustrated list of nearly 1,000 
patterns for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts. 
All e, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch block, 
90 cents: with silk for 12-inch block, $1.00, with silk for 
botn biocks $1.25. oe papa. Silks in $1., $2. and $. 
Deskages. J. L.PATTEN, 47 Barclay St. New Yor™ 


ee 


CARDS! © CARDS!! 


——- -00- ——_—_ 

A new edition of Imported, Reward 
and Text Cards, all new designs, made 
by the finest Artists in Europe, and 
the work executed by the oldest and 
most experienced lithographic house 
in Germany. ‘There are 50 beautiful 
designs, elegantly embossed, and they 
form the most pleasing and attractive 
assortment of Reward Cards ever of- 
fered in this country. We want the 
name and address of every Teacher in 
the United States; and everyone who 
will send us 26 two-cent Stamps and 
the name and address of three other 
teachers, will receive the above pack- 
age of 50 Cards, and your choice of 
either two handsome Mantel Cards or 
an elegant Perfume Satchet, as a pre- 
sent, yi return mail, post-paid by us. 

We have a large variety of rcrap 
Books and Card Albums; also, Cards 
and Scrap Ornaments for same. 100 











ow to 


CRAZY 


us- 


| Scrap-Book Cards, assorted, no 2alike, 


Pack No. 1, 50 cenis; Pack No. 2, 100 
Cards, 75 cents; Pack No.3, 100 Cards, 
$1.00; Pack No. 4, 100 Cards, $1.50. 
We will send by mail, post-paid, a 
beautiful little Album for 50 cents; 
larger sizes at $1.00, $1.50,$200. 

‘| hese Books are well-made, highly 


‘ornamented with Floral, Gold and 
|Silver Decorations, and cannot be 


bought at these prices at any retail 
store in the country. We guarantee 
satisfaction in every sale, or money 
refunded. Address 


Geo. S._Visppert & Co, 
CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 
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Pssusuan sy Kors? 


It is remarkable what fine work can 
be executed by the Automatic Shading 
Pen, advertised by J. W. Stoaks, in 
another column. Send for a sample 
and judge for yourself. 











A SECRET of success is in the careful 
and persistent use of printer’s ink. 
Copy should always be written with 
one of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 

a 
American Art. 

PHOTOGRAPHS, Engravings, ete. 
can be exquisitely colored with Liquid 
Art Colors made from Diamond Dyes. 
Full directions for this beaitiful art 
work, with a handsome colored cabi- 
net photo sentto any address for 10 
cents. WELLS & RICHARDSON Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Ir you want a good bargain, send 15 
cents to the American Pen and Pencil 
Co., Portland, Conn., for a dozen as- 
sorted pens and a box of Dixon’s Agate 
Pencils. This firm is entirely reliable. 


ee ae 

HERNE & Co., 178 Broadway, New 
York., publish 3. Guide which enables 
any person to play at sight. Thisisa 
work for which there has been a long 
felt want. Simple, practical and en- 
tirely reliable, it gives every one an 
opportunity to learn music for a very 
nominalsum. Weare glad to know 
of the great success and large sales 
this excellent book is meeting with. 
It can be had of most Book and Music 
stores, or of the Publishers, post-paid, 
for $109. Seeadvertisement on page 
2 of this issue. 





>. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
For Women and Children. 

Dr. Jos. Hott, New Orleans, La., 
says: ‘I have frequently found it of 
excellent service in cases of debility ; 
particularly for women and children.’ 

rr 

THE management of the Ohio & 
Mississippi Railway, during the past 
years, has beon eminently successful, 
as seen in the fact that the Company 
has recently been enabled to. take the 
road out of the hands of the Court, 
and place it on asound financial basis. 
From April lst the former General 
Manager, Capt. W. W. Peabody, will 
become President and General Mana- 
ger, in full control. The equipment 
and train service have been grea'ly 
improved, and now that opportunity 
offers, will be perfected in every 
portipier, thus making the “‘O. & M.” 

he most desirable lihe for travel in 
its territory. We can heartily recom- 
mend the Ohio & Mississippi Railway 
to the favorable attention of our 
patrons, for we have tried it ourselves 
and know whereof we speak. ‘Fast 
Time,” ‘Close and Sure Connections,”’ 
‘Safety and Comfort,’”’ are among its 
maxims, and a trial will convince the 
traveler that this road carries out its 
promises to the letter. 








Tue drunkard swillsalchohol. Wise 
men use Samaritan Nervine, the king 
of all remedies. 

“Our child had fits. 
said death was certain. Samaritan 
Nervine cured her.’’ Henry Knee, 
Verrilla, Tenn. At Druggists, 


THE Alabama Superintendent 
of Education, in his recent report, 
‘shows that last year there were 
225,043 white and 178,858 colored 
pupils enrolled. The average at- 
tendance was about one-half. 


The doctor 











WORTHY 


Of Confidence. 
Sars illais i 4 
AYER’S Srzapariliatsamodicine thot, 


parts of the world, has proved its efti- 
cacy as the best blood alterative know. 
to medical science. 

extracted from 


SARSAPARILLA the root of the 


genuine Honduras Sarsaparilla) is its 
base, and its powers are enhanced by 
the extracts of Yellow Dock and Stil- 
lingia, the Iodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other potent ingredients. 
your blood vitiated by derangements 
of the digestive and assimilatory func- 
tions? is it tainted by Scrofula? or 
does it contain the poison of Mercury 
or Contagious Disease? 
THE leading physicians of the United 
States, who know the composition 
of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, say that 
nothing else so good for the purifica- 
tion of the blood is within the range of 
pharmacy. 
ONLY by the use of this remedy is it 
possible for a person who has 
corrupted blood to attain sound health 
and prevent transmission of the de- 
structive taint to posterity. . 
THOROUGHL effective renovation 
of the system must 
include not only the removal of cor- 
ruption from the blood, but its enrich- 
ment and the strengthening of the 


vital organs. 
RELI ABL witnesses, all over the 
world, testify that this 
work is better accomplished by AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA than by any other 
remedy. 
that is corrupted throug dis- 
BLOOD ease is made pure, and blood 
weakened through diminution of the 
red corpuscles is made strong, by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
the blood and building 
PURIFYING up the system require 
time in serious cases, but benefit will 
be derived from the use of AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA more speedily than 
from anything else. 
for which like effects are 
MEDICINE falsely claimed, is abun- 
dant inthe market, under many names, 
but the only preparation that has stood 
the test of time, and proved worthy of 
the world’s confidence, is 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price 1; 
six bottles for $5. 


IS 





TO PRESERVE THE HEALTH 
Use the Magneton Appliance Co’s 


MAGNETIC LUNG PROTECTOR, 
Price Only $5. 


They are priceless to ladies and gentlemen and 
children with weak lungs; no case of pneumonia 
or croup is ever known where these garments are 
worn, They also prevent and cure Heart Diffi- 
culties, Colds, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Throat 
Troubles, Diphtheria, Catarrh, and all kindred 
diseases, whi wear any service for three years. 
Are worn over the under clothing. 


CATARRH. 


It is needless to describe the symptoms of this 
nauseous disease that is sapping the life and 
strength ot only too many of the fairest and best 
of both sexes. Labor, study and research in 
America, Europe and Eastern lands have result- 
ed in the Magnetic Lung Protector, affording 
cure for Catarrh, 4 remedy which contains no 
drugging of the system, and with the continuous 
stream of Magnetism pe'meating through the 
afflicted organs, must restore them to healthy 
action. We place our price for this appliance at 
less than one-twentieth of the price asked by 
others for remedies upon which you take all the 
chances, and we especially invite the patronage 
ot the many persons who have tried drugging 
their stomachs without effect. 


HOW TO OBTAIN 


This Appliance. Go to your druggist and ask 
forit If he has not got it, write to the proprie- 
tors, enclosing the price in a letter at our risk, 
i will be sent to you at once by mail, post- 
par 


Send stamp for the “‘New Departure in Medical 
dicine,”’ with th ds of 


CUTLER’S POCKET INHALER 


AND 
Carbolate of Iodine 


INHALANT. 


A cure for Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, , Asthma, 
and all diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs—even consumption—if taken 
in season. It will break up a Cold at once. It is 
the King of Cough Medicines. A few inhalations 
will correct the most offensive breath. J¢ will re- 
lieve Sore Throat and Hoarseness sometimes in 
afew minutes. For public speakers and singers 
itis invaluable. Hundreds ot clergymen use it. 
Nilsson, Kellogg, Eustaphieve and other distin 
guished vocalists commend it for clearing the 
bey in hoarseness or irritation, as indispens- 
ab e. ‘ , 

It may be carried as handily as a penknife, an 
_ guaranteed to accomplish ali that is claimed 
or it. 

This Inhaler, since its introduction to the pub- 
lic, has been in greater demand and has a more 
extensive sale than any Medical Instrument ever 
invented. 

Itis approved by physicians of every school 
and indorsed by the leading medical journals of 
the world. 


OVER 300,000 IN USE. 
Seld by all druggists for $1.00. By mail, $1.25. 


ii 
W.H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s. 
410 Michigan & , Buffalo, N, Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 














FOR SALE BY 
mm School Furnishing Co’s, Jewelers, -@s 
And by the Manufacturers, 
NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO., 
31 Washington St., Chicago, 


[IDR 
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LED.GOLD 
anty 1.00 VELRY 


\\. AR BUTTp map tll 
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‘ 


HALF ROUND 





‘Take your choice of these beautiful at 
$1.00 each, with a pair of patent collar or cuff bute 
tons thrown into the bargain, on condition that 
you will send ‘us the names of at least tem of your 
fricnds who may likely prove our customers, and to 
whom we will send our mammoth catalogue. 

The Good Luck and Jewel Cluster rings 
are solid rolled gold, handsomely set as mentioned. 

The Half-round and Buckle rings are solid 
rolled gold. Cut out this advertisement and send 
it with your order, and mark the ring you select so 
we may make no mistake. Send measure of your 
finger “3 1 

my Initials you desire will be engraved i 
these rings free of <n. ” ‘“ 

Send money by registered letter, P. O. Order, or 
by mail. Address, K. Crucer, Successor to 
@. W. PETTIBONE & CO, 

25 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 














Number One of *‘ Ogilvie’s Popular Reading” contains the 
Slowing complete stories, each one of which would cost 
1.00 in book form : The Octoroon, by Miss M. E. Brad- 
don ; Hilary’s Folly, by Bertha M. Clay; Ninety-nine Reci. 
y 3.8. gi vie ; Chunks of Fun, with 20 illustrations 

by Ike Philkins ; Nat Foster, the Boston Detective, by Harry: 
Rockwood. All of the above stories, primted in type, 
with handsome colored lith phcover, Sold by ali news- 
dealers, or mailed to any address, on receipt of cents, 
by J. 8. Ocitviz & Co., Publishers, 31 Rose treet, New York 





AN OFFER TO TEACHERS! 


We will supply GILLoTT’s 303 pens 
by mail at 78 cents per gross. 

ESTERBROOK’s 833 (as good) at 60c. 
per gross. 

GILLOTT’s 404, by mail, at 45c. per 
gross. 

ESTERBROOK’Ss 444 (as good) 88c. per 


gross. 

SPENCERIAN No. 1, by mail,_ 80c. 
per gross. 

ESTERBROOK’S No. 128, (as good) 60c. 
per gross. . 

Send 1sc in stamps and we will send 1 dozen 
Assorted Pens and 1 box of Dixon’s Agate Pencils 
(4.1n a box) with nickle point protector and two 
rubber tips. Address 

THE AMERICAN PEN AND PENcIiL Co. 
16-oly ‘ortland, Connecticut 





WHAT IS CATARRH? 
From the Mail, (Canada,) Dec. 15. 


Catarrh is a muco purulent discharge caused by 
the presence and development of the vegetable 
parasite amoeba in the internal lining membrane 
of the nose. This parasite is only developed under 
favorable circumstances, and these are: Morbid 
state of the blood, as the blighted corpuscle of 
tubercle, the germ poison of Vy se mercury, 
toxoemea, from the retention of the effete matter 
of the skin, suppressed perspiration, badly venti- 
lated sleeping apartments, and poisons that are 
germinated in the blood. These poisons keep the 
internal lining membrane of the nose in constant 
state of irritation, ever ready tor the deposit of the 
seeds of these germs which spread up the nostrils 
and down the fauces or back of the throat, causing 
ulceration of the throat; up the custachian tubes, 
causing deafness; burrowing in the vocal cords, 
causing hoarseness; usurping the proper structure 
of the bronichal tubes, ending in pulmonary con- 
sumption and death. . 

Many attempts have been made to discover a 
cure tor this distressing disease by the use of in- 
halants and other ingenious devices, but none of 
these treatments can do a particle of good until 
the parasites are either destroyed or removed from 
the mucous tissue. a 

Some time since a well-known physician of four 
years’ standing, after much experimenting, suc- 
ceeded in discovering the necessary combination 
of ingredients which never fails in absolutely and 
permanently eradicating this horrible disease, 
whether standing for one year or forty years. 
Those who may be Ve by from the Bg te Be 
ease should, without ay, communicate wi e 
busi managers, Messrs. A. H. DIXON & 





Treatment Without M 





testimonials. 
THE MAGNETON APPLIANCE CO, 
218 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 

Note.—Send one dollar in stamps or 
currency (in letter at our risk) with size of shoe 
usually worn, and ~ a pair of our ic Insoles, 
and be convinced o er residing in our 
Magnetic Appliances ‘ositively no cold feet 
where are Worn, or money ded, 


1G-111Y 





SON., 305 King Street West, Toronto, and get 
full = a aeulaen and treatise free by "encloulng 
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The Automatic Shading Pen. 





Makes a shaded mark of two colors 
at single stroke. Sample set of 3 
sizes by mail, $1. Circular and 
sample writing free. J.W-STOAKS, 
E. Milan, O. 


Good Printing at Reasonable Rates. 
SLAWSON & CO., 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
§. W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE 873. 
ST. LOUIS. 





Estimates of cost of 
any kind of Printing or 
Binding furnished with 

leasure. work in- 

sted to = will a 
rom and neatly 
amass { lowest rates, 
and shipped to any part 
of the country. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Schools, Colleges, 
&c. Prices and catalogues sent 


free. 
H. McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md, 
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make 1 cent. profit selling Reg- 

Agents ister’s TU siment. The best in the 
d, Write for particulars to | 

~— F. REGISTER, 324 South Fifth St., Phila, 


ents Wanted! 





Young and middle-aged 


men, ys, girls and 
, all can find employment selling our ART 
NOVELTIES, SCRAP PICTURES, &c. Great 


inducements never aaiome offered. Send for cata- 
1 d agent’s circular. 
ry - H. W. BROOKS, Andover, O, 


$65 A MONTH and board for 3 live youn; 





men or ladies in each county. Address P. 
W. Ziegler & Co., Chicago, Ill. 16-8ly 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


* Let all play now who never played before, 
And those who've played before now play the 
more, 


BY USING 


Spoer’s Instantaneous Guide 


TO THE PIANO AND ORGAN, 


Which enables any persons, old or young, to pla 

at sight, without previous study. It will teac 

= more music in one day than you can learn 
trom a teacher in one month. The Guide is so 
very oe that any child 10 years old, ‘‘knowing 
its A B C’s,” can learn to play a tune in fifteen 
minutes. Its very simplicity commends it to all. 
Every house having a piano or organ should have 
one. It will prove an object of interest and 
t to every member of the famil: where 





sar INDELIBLE PENOILS-@a 
MARK CLOTHING. 


Agents wanted. Three new articles. Address 
Clark's Indelible Pencil Co., Box 141 Northamp- 


ton, Mass. 16-12 

day athome. Samples worth 
$5 10 $20 vicon Address Stinson & Co., 
Por 


tland, Maine. 


DON'T BE A FOOL! 


I send free a book on the Art of Money Getting. 
This book contains my enpenenee 5° > farmer, 
canvasser res: 
ig RL. WOLCOTT, Hawthorne, N. J. 
To sell Cornell’s Labels 


Agents Wanted tr tooxs sf“ieterence; 


adapted to B ble readers, ministers, business men 
nad evnbente in schools. "Sample terms and rice 
list sent free. Address Central New York Pub. 
Co., Millport, N. Y. 17-4 























AGENTS WANTED Fastest Selling Book in 
the Marke, * E UMIVER*+4L EDUC: 

TOR,” 11 0 pages, 470 illustration ; price low; over 
60.000 sold Exclusive territory and the most lib- 
eral terms ever offered. — inducements to 
teachers and students to sell this Grand Educa 

tional work. Complete outfit and sample copy 
only $;.00. Address, KANSAS City Pus. Co., 100 
West Ninth street, Kansas ( ity, Mo. 


The Best Chance Yet! 
$3.40 for 38 Cents,Stamps or Sliver 


Any one sending me the address of 10 married 
persons, and 38c will receive by return mail a 
packave ot goods that net $3.40, including an 
extra heavy gold plated ring worth $1. I have a 
fine variety of Goods, and make this sacrifice to 
secure future orders, on which I expect my profits. 
Any one can make eT ed by acting 

. dress . D. ? A 
rs. Se J Box 127 Buffalo,N Y. 


ee 


PICTURE AGENTS! 


LOOK HERE! 


We want you all to send for our new catalogue 
and special offer on all styles copied pictures; we 
make a specialty of the finest grade of India ink, 
water colors and crayon, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion in all cases; we can furnish this class of 
pictures lower than any other house in the country 
for the same grade of work, 

SPRAGUE & HATHAWAY, 
West Somerville, Mass. 


to sell positively the 





16-11f, 


THE LUMIN 








OUS MATCH-SAFE. 

eg dhice out Une Glowing ware and 
none one to fed their ptr Avan on the 
darkest night without a light. Guaran- 
teed never to lose their luminous quall- 


ties. Made of metal, handsomely orna- 
mented, and each in a neat box. 






AYRES & WILLIAMSON, Sole Mfrs., 
Office: 1504 North 12th Street, 
PausprLrun, Parma. 
Factory ; 1605 Camec Street. 





Of $10—$50 to every person send- 


REWARD! ing us valuable information of 


school vacancies and needs. No trouble or ex- 
pense. Send stamp for circulars to 
CHICAGO SCHOOL AGENCY, 
185 South Clark Street, Cur1caco, ILL. 
N.B. We want all kinds of Teachers for 
Schools and Families. 





This t SOLID RING made of 
Meevr 8K. Gold, warran- 
or 5 years. 
tlegant Velvet Casket. 
208te one and ay 


also give sample case Pood Beaatiful 


CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 








1 Send six cents for pos » and 
A PRIZK receive free, a costly box of goods 

*which he mad arias a os 
more money right away than anything in 
world. Pistaaes await the workers absolutely 


sure Atonce address Truz & Co., 
Maine. 1y-aly 





it finds a place e don’t expect to make you 

‘stars,’’ but start you and develop your capacity. 
Thousauds will find iteasy to become musicians 
when they once get correctly started. This the 
Guide will do at once. Its sales extend from Maine 
to California, and from Canada to Mexico. Every 
mail brin.s words of praise for it. A lady writes: 
“It ought to be in the reach of eve e. Thous- 
ands would become interested in music who 
would never otherwise. My daughter learned to 
piay in 25 minutes * A gentleman who had list- 
ened for years to his wife and daughter without 
being able to strike a note himself, learned to play 
20 tunes one Sunday while his family had gone to 
church. A lady writes: ‘Your Guide has brought 
much happiness to my family. My husband says 
it is the best purchase he ever made. My children 
derive much egg and pleasure from it.” It 
is adapted to Piano Organ or Melodeon The 
best evidences of its merit are the large sales 
daily made by such leading New York houses as 

- H, Macy & Co., 6th Ave. and = St.; Ehrich 
Bros , 24th St and Sth ave ,and Ridley & Sons, 
Grand and Allen Sts. The Guides are sold in 
handsome folio sets, with twenty (20) pieces of 
pre music for $x. Ask your Book and Music 

toresforit If they haven’t it, make them order 
it for you or send direct to the publishers, who 
will send it by mail, postpaid, to any address on 
receipt of price. Just think of it! THe Guipe 
AND TWENTY Pigces oF POPULAR MUSIC FOK 


ONLY §$:. You would pay more than that amount 
toany first-class teacher for asingle lesson. 
HERNE & CO., Publishers, 
178 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED—Adéress P. O. Box 1437. 
16-12 


Ib for the abo ite 
thousands of 
red. Indeed. 





ave & positive remed ve disease ; b 

nse cases of the worst kind and of ong 
standing have been cu nm |, 80 perome is my faith. 
in its , that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, to- 
gether with * VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, to 
any . Give bg P. O. address, 

6 DE, T, A. M, 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 

16 {2 


DISEASE CURED 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


A valuable discov: plying Magnetism 
to the Human System. city and et- 
ism utilized as never before for Healing the Sick. 


THE MAGNETION APPLIANCE CO.’S 
MAGNETIO KIDNEY BELT! 
FOR MEN IS 


WARRANTED TO CURE 


Or money refunded, the following diseases with- 
out medicine: Painin the Back, Hips, Head or 
Limbs Nervous Debility, Lumbago, General 
ae Rheumatism, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Sci- 
atica, Diseases of the Kidneys, Spinal Diseases, 
Torpid Liver, Gout, Seminal Emissions, Impo- 
tency, Asthma, Heart Disease, Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, Erysipelas, Indigestion, Hernia or 
Rupture, Catarrh, Piles, Epilepsy, Dumb Ague, 
etc. 

When any debility of the Generative Organs 
occurs, Lost Vitality, Lack of Nerve Force and 
Vigor, Wasting Weakness, and all those diseases 
of a personal nature, from whatever cause, the 
continuous stream of Magnetism permeating the 
parts, must restore them to healthy action. 

There is no mistake about this appliance. 


TO THE LADIES: 


If you are afflicted with Lame back, Weakness 
of the spine, Falling of the Womb, Leucorrhea, 
Chronic Inflamation or Ulceration of the Womb, 
Incidental Hemorrhage or Flooding, Painful, 
Suppressed and I lar Menstruation, Bargen-, 
ness, and Change of Life, this is the best appli- 
ance and curative agent known. 

For all forms of Female Difficulties it is unsur- 
passed by anythi before invented, both as a 
curative agent and as a source of power and 
vitalization 

Price of either Belt with Magnetic Insoles, $10, 
sent by express C. O. D., und examination allowed 
or by mail on receipt of price. In ordering send 
measure of waist and size of shoe. Remittance 
can be made in currency, sent in letter at our 








for su 
El 


risk. 

The Magnetion Garments are adapted to all 
ages, are worn over the under clothing, (not next 
to the body like the many galvanic and electric 
humbuuys advertised so extensively), and should 
be taken off at night. They hold their power for- 
ever, and a e worn at all seasons of the year. 

Send stamp for the ‘‘New Departure in Medical 
Treatment Without Medicine,” with thousands of 
testimo: 4 
Tue MAGNETION APPLIANCE Co. 

218 Sta'e Street, Chicago, Ti. 


16-11 ty 













A 
, POSITIVE CURE 
Kg for every form of 
aS SKIN & BLOO 
DISEASE, 


i PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
TCHING Scaly, Pimply. Scrofulous, Inherited, 
Contagious and Copper Colored Diseases of the 
Blood Skin and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are pos- 
itively cured by the Cuticura Remedies. 

Cuticura Resolvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements, and removes the cause. 

Cuticura, the grok Skin Cure. instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the skin and 
scalp, Fes ulcers and sores, and restores the hair. 

Cuticura Soap, an exquisite skin beautifier and 
toilet requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, ch»pped and oily skin. 

Cnuticura Remedies are absolutely pure and the 
only infallable Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 

ers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cvticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent $1. Prepared by Pot- 
TER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co, Boston, Mass. 

&@ Send for ‘‘How to : ure Skin Diseases.” 


G CONFEDERATE and State bills, 25c. John 
S. Huntress, Boscawen, N, H 








WO dozen papenere hdkts and napkins will 
be mailed for 25 cent- ; finest quality 
G.W.Laker No 7; Pine Street, N. Y. 




















7; A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made, 
2 Costly outfit free. Address Trus & Co., 
August :, Maine, 

H and Whisk abits cured at home 
Opium without — y Hal of particulars sent 
free. B. M. Woo.ey, M D., 

17-1 Atlanta, Ga, 
100 Scrap Book Pictures, «c; «o Tra: sfer 

Pictures, toc; 20 Gem Chromos, 20c, or 
the lottorasc Namethis paper. 
E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 
YOUNG MEN to learn tele- 
A graphy. Paying situations guar- 
anteed. Send for terms COM- 
MERCIAL R. KR, TELEGRAPH COLLEwE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 17-2 

All Teachers Fand! Scholars 
should send for sample of our goods in constant 
requirement by all, Sent by mail for 15c. instamps. 
American Home Co , 140 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 

17-1 

est Teachers, ana FOREIG 
» and FOREIGN, 
promptly kbre for Familics, 5cnouls, . ol’g’s 
Skil ed leachers supplied with Positions. 
3 Circula s of ood Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kinderya: ten Material,etc. 

J. W. SCHERVERHORN & CO., 

American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


King of Asthma, 


No smoke. 





New Treatment. 


Permanent Cure. 
Stood test for twelve years. No 


return of Asthma. Send stamp for pamphlet. 
\ddress Throat and Lung Institute, Bnffalo, N.Y. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R'y 
AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
Business Men, Tourists, Emigrants, Families, 


REMEMBER The Best Route to the 
Summer Resorts and Mountai. Retreats ot Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and the Carolinas, via McKenzie 
and Nashville. 

The Best Route to the celebrated Col- 
layes’ Calvendanee «Mminaries and other Educa- 
tional Institutions in the Southeast, via McKenzie 
and Nashyille. 

The Best Route to Atlanta, Macon, Jack- 
sonville and the Fl rida Orange Belt, via McKen- 
zie, Nashville and Chattanooga. 

The Best Route to Atlanta, Macon, 
Charleston, Savannah Augusta, Columbus, Char- 
lotte, Knoxville, Bristol, tichmond, Norfoik, 
Washington via Mckenzie, Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga. 


DON’T FORGET IT! 


—By this Line you secure the— 


MAXIMUM Of Se Ge, Contes and 


——AT THE—— 


M N iM T M Of iia Bother and 


Be sure to buy your ticket over the 


aa N.O. & ST. L. RB. R. woe 


The inexperienced traveler need not go afniss; 
few changes are necessary, and such as are un- 
avoidable are made in Union Depots. 


*THROUGH SLEEPERS*—— 
BETWEEN 

Memphis and Nashville. Columbus, Nashville, 

Chattanooga and Louisville, Nashville and At- 


lanta. cannecting with sleepers to Florida points. 
For further infurmation call on your t R. 
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GoiInoGao WwEsST. 


PRINCIPAL LINE 


FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


BY WAY OF 


OMAHA AND LINCOLN TO DENVER, 


OR VIA 


KANSAS CITY AND ATCHISON to DENVER. 


Connecting in Union Depots at Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver with through trains for 


SAN FRANCISCO 


And all points in the Great West. 


GoiIinoa HAST. 


Connecting in Grand Union Depot at Chicago 
7 with through trains for 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
And all Eastern Cities. 

At Peoria with through trains for Indiana 
olis, Cincinnati, Columbus, and all points in 
the South-East. At St. Louis with through 
trains for all points South. 








Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Re. 
clining Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars with 
Revolving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Cars and the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars 
run daily toand from Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Council Bluffs: Chicago and Des 
Moines, Chicago, St. Joseph, At: hison and 
Topeka Without change. Only through line 
running their own trains between Chicago, 
Lincoln and Denver, and Chicago, Kansas 
City and Denver. Through cars between 
Indianapolis and Council Bluffs, via Peoria. 





GOING NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Solid Trains of Elegant Day Couches and 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars are run da ly to 
and from St. Louis; via Hannibal; Quincy, 
Keokuk, Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert 
LeatoSt. Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor Cars 
with Reclining Chairs to und from St Louis 
and Peoria. Only one change of cars between 
St. Louis and Des Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and Denver, Colorado 

It is also the only Through Line between 


ST. LOUIS, MINNEAPOLIS and ST. PAUL. 


It is known as the great THROUGH CAR 
LINE of America, and is universally admit. 
ted to be the 
Finest Bretnpel, Railroad in the World for 

all classes of Travel. 

Through Tickets via this line for sale at all 
R. R. coupon ticket oflices in the United States 
and Canada. 

T. J. POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Ma:.ager. Gen. Pass.Ag't,Chicago. 
Cc. G. LEMMON, W. D. SANBORN. 
Ticket Agent, Division Pass’r Agent, 
112 North 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


T,, C. & St. L. R. R. 
(W. J. CRAIG, Receiver.) 
—THE—— 


Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis R. R. 


Connecting these three important cities with 
each other, is in a posjtion to offer superior ad- 
vantages both to the Traveling Public and to 
Shippers. Running as it does, through the finest 
agricultural and manufacturing districts of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, and reaching through its 
connections the principal cities of the country, it 
will be to the decided advantage of all interested 
to first call upon or address our agents. 


G. A. Sanderson, Gen’! F. & P Ag’t, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


F. D. Gilderslevee,, Gen’! Ag’t, 
105 N. 4th St, St. Louis, Mo. 


Lt | say cure 1 do not mean merely tos $ 8. 
gy he we radi- 











t have them return again, I mean a 
eure. I have made the = or FITS EPILEPSY 
or FALLING SI ESS a life-long study. 
to ping worst canes.” Beca: 


1 warrant my 
have 


Fg 
z trial, and I will cure you. 
bothing tarecs Dr’ HL @ ROOT, 166 Pearl 6t., New York. 





R. Station Ageat, or address 
. L. DANLEY, G. P. & T. A, 
Nashville, Tenn. 





DULLARS a week in your own town, Term . 
6 ond Sons free. Address H. Hatiattr 
‘On, and, Maine. 
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_ Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. STRACHAUER’S§ Unequalied Fast Time! 
The most complete system extant, and at prices —VIA THE 
below any other series. C H U R C ‘al M U s | C 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. Amn pa ’ Ohio & Mississi ] Railwa 
mal For Quartet and Octet Choirs. DD J, 
—- -|N—— Primary..... eevccseces cuvkpeéeeecocrepesesesep. OO Mr. HERMANN STRACHAUER, whose pure and From ST. LOUIS to all points East. 
eee Pe EE i Fe yr Sroweaee Soni -_ — =e as a composer 
> well fit him for the task, has here given us, in an 
ARKANSAS antl TEXAS, Common School Edition. .seeersssseseeeeeees ™ 50] octay , book of 17¢ pages, 26 very beautiful quar- wands aime op 
Counting House Edition............. seeseeee 3 00) tets, in the form of the higher church music. Half | as with me a aig ery ee 
Along the line of the St. Louis, Iron | Ke¥-----+---++++reeeesereeeeeeeees séserceseeee 2 00 are hissown, and half arrangements from the great | © CCP DS Cams 6 aye ene oe 
gs 4 ’ oD eiiieln Galen ition beats Gar epnmiiiiae: | mee Choir leaders will find this a treasure. | {Q Hours to Louisville. 
Mountain & Southern Railway, Texas| “mpc “oPy ° : | Pxice in Boards, $1.00, Hours to Cincinnati 
& Pacific Rail d Inte , tional will be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or POSSE aa ee 10 ne bs ov 
aciiic way an rnationa ours to Washington, 
y the five books for $3.50. LUDDEN'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL We ee 
& Great Northern Raiiroad, are thou-| The five books sent to teachers for examination TERM $1.25) in all languages, is a most Sas & Been. 
sands of acres of the choicest farming for $3.50, but only in reply to requests accom- handy and convenient book for all musical people; : 38 Hours to N w York. 
. | panied by the money. READING FOR THE MUSICAL MILLION Two h th ickest to Louisvill d 
~t ce ee ee GILBERT BOOK Co., Publishers. _| is found in Ditson & Go's most teresting mai pert acule il 
i Fi oF MUSICAL LITERATURK, every year more popu- a 3 
ng in price from $2.00 to $3,00 and | 20s N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. lar and worthy of purchase for Paplie Libraries, | | 4@-Seven hours the quickest to Washington. 
' $4.00 per acre, in a healthy country, o—THE—o rte ——— of po tot, aon aa Four hours the quickest to Baltimore, 
N, 1.°0) ; WK, 2.25); . . 
a with climate unsurpassed for salub-| ARKANSAS VALLEY ROUTE, CHOPIN, (9129); HANDEL, ($2.) ; MENDELS: a ame ee lines to New York, 
SOHN, ($1.25); . 1.90); SCHU- 
rity and comfort. Send your address | ,iTTLE ROCK & FORT SMITH RAILWAY, MANN. fs ash MOZAKT, ’ ($1.50); “VON a 
to the undersigned for a copy of stat- AND a i eee 
—AND— Send for lists incinnati and Louisville 
5 istics of crops reised in Arkansas and] pitrLe ROCK, MISSISSIPPI RIVER &|WAR SONGS 5O cents. Everybody is | With Through Day Cars, Parlor Cars and Palace 
Texas, in 1882, and make up your TEXAS RAILWAY singing them. Immensely popular book. sleeping Coaches. 
Is the Shortest and Best Route for Freight and ME. 2.) New, large| No Change of Cars for any class of pas: " 
posses go me “ss for yourself when Passsengers from GUITAR AT HOME: x 2's. oe,” ring | and second class cadnenaas are’all carried 
ou learn en on Fast Express Trains, consisting of Palace 
Re y at the crop for 1883, is LITTLE ROCK and points in Ar- Lists furnished. Any book mailed for retail } Sleeping Cars elegant Parlor Condes and com- 
vs 50 per cent. larger than that of kansas, (via Arkansas City,) to price. fortabie day coaches all running through without 
1882. To those purchasing land NEW ORLEANS andall pointsSouth| OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | ‘h2n¢e- 
> and East, and (via VanBuren to) C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New| “The only line by which you can get through 
owned by the Company, and paying all points North and West. York. . cars — St. i to Cincinnati He out paying 
- one fourth, one half, or all cash, a ——o—— Oe aol, catanoe cane nie ee 
] ’ ’ ’ ’ For tickets, rates, or any particular intorma- 
” The Little Rock and Fort Smith Railway has for tion, cali on ticket agents of connecting lines 
z0 rw. ee is allowed for sale 1,000,000 Acres of pe = 9 land in the a | | West, Northwest and Southwest. : 
mon & Special inducements offered to immigrants, For i 
em e 7 a ee or freight over Spe ca dlme gm lan a fic apply to gr eel, be pothoceradt 101 und (03 N. 4th St. 
anies lines. - M. GIBS ’ . W. , 
, 4 HENRY WOOD, Land Commissioner. President and General Manager, 
4 H. C. TOWNSEND, - General Manager. COOK’S GRAND EXCURSIONS leave New W. B. SHATTU¢, welcanes 
ch Gen’) Pass. A t T. A. WOODSON, Traffic Manager, Yorkin April, May and June. 1884. PASSAGE Gen, Pass. Agt., Cincinnati. 
8. Agent, TICKETS by ali ATLANTIC STEAMERS.| Gg p. BACON, Gen. Western Agt., St. Louis. 
= Sr. Louis, Mo —THE— Special facilities for securing GOOD BERTHS, kak : . 
e- Z : : —— a for a po travelers in In cash prizes given away to Agents, 
th Europe, by all routes, at redu:ed rates. ’ 
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es A lecture on the Best Method of Teaching the | Young owe ng feminine. piadone, he con- ew Jersey 16-9f | 
nd Sci - ByW. fj. M. 0. template attending Medical College 
ne Botany in Agricultural College, Laneiag, Mich. should send for announcements." oo a ea ee 
20, Second edition, 8vo, paper Mailed free for 25 Address GEO. C PITZER, M.D —T H B— 
3a cents. Send for circular and book list free. } St. Loui le 
a CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, “H 1110 Chambers St., St. Louis, Mo j 
es 16-81y 814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dante's Inferno and Purgatory 
, and Paradise; Illustrated by Vore. 
nd Brockway Teachers’ Agency Ut So ie Semeeet 6 —— 
‘to ' nearest express office. AL KNOWLEDGE. 
CY, TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO. 174 Address W. T, PANKEY, Lincoln Ils. This valuable volume gives accurate and concise information, arranges 
ay" oF ready reference on 4 
ars Supplies teachers for all aepartments of Educa- H . I Book Anat 
uis tional work, Teachers cond stamp tor circular, The Biggest Thing Out wo oe : remitec re, Chomia ? od einen” 
ven 16-11tf (new)E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton St., N. Y. Astronomy, pas neorsne, | Pnyaiet y. 
Ne. Arts and Sciences, Geography, Religion," 
. . ’ i 5 ° » 
1 GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. | Memphis and White River Packet Co. Bibfical Literature, Sieeteaeats atart.story, 
IL. The most ef- he World : 
AR fective external U. S. MAIL LINE. Exploration & Travels Eereicniture, Sapthelesy, 
AR Remedy extant | Ecclesiastical History | Mechanics, Languages, &c 
at. tor the ewe of | OP OHICKASAW BS eo Or 
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ent, Bold by druggists, 25 cts.; three cakes 60 cents, Leaves Memphis Wednesdays, at 5 p. m. Cyclopedias before JUNE |Ist, 1884. 
an We offer such extraordinary induce- 
Lae Mailed to Any Address The new steamer Gihesew takes the place of ‘mente? thet Agents cannot fail to earn from $100 to $300 per month. We will que divide cquall y 
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s@- Use Paiiips’ PEARLY WHITE. | Diinaii. Twenty lessons andelegantcloth-bound | ‘Nmea. gaeuey Passion fo,al! other commiasions.. Send One Dollar at once for Sample, Cyclopedia 
Employment as salesmen, selli to stores. text-book, teaching six methods, single and Park Row, New York, to be given as above. John F. Phillips & Co. are the authorised New York Agents of the 
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4,000 Good Teachers Wanted. 
We have had calls for teachers within six months past from 31 STATES 














Supplies GOOD TEACHERS of every grade to COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
AND FAMILIES FREE OF CHARGE, 





AND TERRITORIES AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA—many of 
ible the finest positions in the country. Our annual. mail consists of about 150,- 
000 pieces---exceeding perhaps that of any similar establishment in the world. 
Write us a postal for IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 


RTT Send 35 cents for a copy of the Educational Year Book. 


C. HL. BVANS, A. M., 


A teacher of many years’ experience, gives personal attention to the selec- 
tion of teachers for all who desire them. 


C. H. EVANS & CO., 706 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


é 


Address, 
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JUST OUT! 
A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 
BASED ON A NATURAL METHOD. 
k BY GEORGE E. SEYMOUR, A. M. 


RETAIL PRICE, 85c, - - - ~-  INIRODUCIION PRICE, 2%c. eee ee eee 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. SOLD ev ALL DEALERS mrovenour me WORLD. 
What Dr. Wa. T. Harris thinks of the Book .— 


“Pror. Groroe E. SEYMoUR—Dear Sir:—I have examined the NEW) 1p” no"Sg yh gee, NO: 12303, and ade oe oor aor 





fy JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
Oye STEELC PENS. £ 

















ing 294, 398, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writ- 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC that you kindly sent me the other day, and find ing, 332, 404, 390, and Falcon, 878, 908. 
it full of practical devices for Perfecting the Pupil in the knowledge of Num: | Other Styles to Suit All Hands. 


bers and the ready use of the sar ~, \.J have always believed in keeping up a s@-Sample Cards, Price Lists, Etc., furnished on application. 
study of Mental Arithmetic throv |» °:t the district school course, and have | Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 Johnst.,N. ¥. Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 
not sympathized in the crusades.” st it in late years, although I never : 


placed so high an estimate on its us. asa logical discipline as people were | pat e. Penie Raa 971. se ave cba 





wont to do twenty-five years ago. I think that your book will prove exactly | 


It has been exclusively adopted in every school 
what is wanted in the schools, and that your labor in reducing to form the | where it has been shown. Twenty-five pupils 
results of your long and successful experience in teaching Arithmetic is a | P erfect t 7 wre for thirt a z r. : 
benefaction to the cause of Education.”’ Truly yours, therein Pome 9 38 oy ror 

(Signed.) 





paper; flexible covers. $3 per dozen. Sample 


Missouri School of Mines,  °8#8*e": szeruzseemtrnrr’ 


ROLL A, MISSOURI. J.B. HARRISON, apt se Pittsfield, cnet 


W. T. HARRIS. School weeks without turning a page. Finest writing 
| 


The courses of study lead to the 
among the most prominent, the following: 


5 
Civil Engineering: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Tri lati ‘ 

Cotman dana Practice in the Field. * hea aoe 7 » 
Mine Engineering: Exploration of Minera] Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. t 
Mathematics: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinitesimal Calculus 

with their numerous applications. 


Mechanics : Rational and applied. Of Superior and Standard Quality. Popular school numbers, 333, 444, 128, 


_. Chemistry and Metallurgy: Theoretical Chemistry, Blowpipe Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- Sth one OM, . Yor ante 4 Pape 
titative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. The Chemical and Assay Laboratories are well equipped 


PL aaa Descriptive Geometry, Shades Shadows and Perspective; an extended course in The Hsterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Preparatory Department.—Thorough Course of Two Years, completion of which admits to Pro- Works, Camden, N. J. : ¥ ’ ~ 5 Jobe Bt, N.Y. 
fessional Courses without further examination. 


Tuition, 20 dollars er year. B 4 d, 10t | ; Co SRI ASSEN Pie 
Inn SPRING TERM BEING FEDRUARY Sth ae, "| WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace in three years 








CHARLES E. WAIT, . i 
G. Z. WHITNEY, Sec’y. _ Of St. Louis, 
Gratovical! Mtamatiel \Bathetiol ~iammecemst=— GOMPRISE THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


) 9 . wrod AGADESY ;_ Cae ARNOLD, Principal. A Preparatory School, for Col- 
THE ELOCULTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. 1 1.\ 210 Wsst RE TAIN SEH 


Il. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M WOODWARD, Director. This 1s a School for 
Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of instruction runs through Three Years. 

Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues ! 
Contains the latest and best productions of the m 


Branches. Ti are Mathematics, History, Physics, English Language and Literature, Latin 
Tableaux ! French, Dawitee End the Use of Tools; the Last named inclades Carpentry, Pattern-Making, Black: 
smithing, Machine-Work, and the ee of the Engine. ° 
: L ost English and American writers of to- lll. MARY INSTITUTE: C. 8S. PENNELL. Principal. A Completely Equipped School for 

day, together with some of the Choicest Seiections of Standard Literature. Girls and young Ladies. Enrollment, pupils. , 

Sree ecco Ty ee ete new cover and design. Back numbers always on hand. Iv. THE-COLLEGE: M.S. SNOW, Dean. DEGRRRS.—I. Bachelor of Arts. II. Bach- 

orien. ge bas agen, peer biedin oom cloth G0. aup-Speciall We men a eootpald upon receipt of | clor of Philosophy. III. Master of Arts. IV. Doctor of Philosophy. 2 

Be member, Upte meesigt af Te. Davecwan @oncet or haan na Sea Eee eeries, V. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. DEGRE®S.—I. Civil En- 


Publication Department, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Sir at w@umpoors. | gincer. JL. Mocbonles! Raginesr. 153. Chemist! SV." Ragiscsr ot ities. VW. semiiost. Vi 


ml Vi. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. IVES, Director, 
WW W W. A I I A CH VLi. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.; W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D., Dean. 
. e | 
’ 
DIRECTOR OF 


University College of Musice. 


«Director of Conventions. and Normal Institutes, Teacher of Voice 


Culture, Piano and Organ. Correspondence solicited. iv 
sons, or on Conservatory plan / ay 











In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, all facilities 
tor the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Kooms, Gymnasium, &c., are ade- 
quately sppplied. All undergraduates have free admission to work-shop instruction in Manual Train- 
ing School. 

* Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at convenient places for $20 
per month and upward. . 
For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 
W.G ELIOT, Chancellor, 
ry ee ——————————— — —— ~ se — - -— -- - -- + -— — 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK 


STORY & CAMP 


BANZIND SOIOA, 
‘ANOWHYVH 








PIANOS DECKER BROS. 

For Cash 
PIANOS CHICKERING. 

Easy P. ts. y 
PIANOS HAINES BROS. 

For Rent. MATRU: 
PIANOS e = sainine 

Perfectly Tuned. ee ee PIANOS. . ~ - 

Estey, and Story & Camp Organs. The Cheapest, Most Durable, Best. 
Finest Instruments at Lowest Prices. Emgoreng Uy "yuna intendents- Sere where Uned- 
The Potter Blackboard Material is applied on{ “We make the following claims for the Potter 

203 North Fifth Street, . o ST. LOUIS] | the sxown MoRTAR on the wall, in the same man- | Blackboard over all others: 





| ner as the ordinary hard finish, making asuperior| 1st. CHEAPNESS.—Its cost compares favorably 


—= ‘A - ri Fea. ; S | Blackboard of the thickness of 1-8 of an inch, evith the ordinary painted or liquid slated board. 
e \W ester Q | and the difficulty now met with in the cracking | 2D. DvuRaBILiTy.—Ilts thickness will insure its 
= ‘ Oonserva O] y . ~~ | and scaling of the painted or liquid slated board | lasting a long period of years without renewal. 


is entirely overcome. | 3D. SUPERTORITY.—It makes a smooth and per- 

ROLLA, PHELPS COUNTY, MISSOURL Our boards can be made as good as new by | fect marking surface, and the chalk mark can be 
| 

SUMMER SESSION OF TWELVE WEEKS. \ 


using this material. easily and completely erased, causing no dust in 
Itis put up in packages of various sizes re- | the school room. 
Music, Oratory, Mathematics, Normal Drill, Commercial Course, Languages. Any one Branch 
finished in the twelve weeks. : 


R. W. A. ™., P.H.D., 
PROF. -E. H. ASOTS >. -ctor W. DOUTHAT, Manager 7 Conservatory. 











* 


quiring about 6 pounds of the material to asquare| We recomend the Coughlin Eraser with cot- 
yard of surface, and can be successfully applied | ton pad, for use on our board. 
by any good plasterers. Price 6c per pound. For further information, address 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINIGH CO., Providence, R. I. 














